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LONG LIVE THE QUEEN 


From the many countries that compose our Commonwealth, messages of loyal greeting 
are pouring in. This great family of nations is spiritually united in a common homage 
to the Crown, whilst physical unity is provided by the cable and wireless circuits of Cable 
and Wireless Ltd. Despite ever-rising costs throughout the world, these channels of rapid 
communication are constantly maintained and extended to provide efficient links between 


the nations of the Commonwealth and between them and other countries. 
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The people of France 
join with Britons all 
over the world in wishing 
Her Majesty a long, peaceful and 
prosperous reign. For nearly a thousand 
years, during which no fewer than thirteen 
Queens of England were daughters 
of France, the history and fortunes of 
the two peoples have been inseparable. 
Mutual respect has grown with 
the years; nowhere more than in 
France does heartfelt friendliness 
await all Her Majesty’s subjects, 
from the homeland or from overseas. 
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NO MANIFESTO 


HIS is not the moment for the Spectator to issue a 
manifesto. It has been a going concern for one hundred 
and twenty-five years, and its contents have always 
provided fuller and clearer evidence of its character than any 
formal statement of aims possibly could. The founder, 
Robert Rintoul, contented himself with announcing that his 
paper was “A Weekly Journal of News, Politics, Literature 
and Science ~ and that, among these subjects, the news would 
be given the first and most prominent place. Then he went to 


work. There is no good reason today to throw overboard 
either his words or. his procedure It would be more 
accurate to substitute “the Arts” for “ Literature ’-—not 


because the scope of the paper has widened, but because, from 
the first issue, it always did cover all the arts, and not literature 
alone. No doubt Rintoul, working quickly, as journalists still 
must, simply forgot to mention all the Spectator'’s activities. 
But the paper itself was none the worse for that omission in 
1828, and it is unlikely to be any the betier in 1953 for an 
attempt to compress its aims and methods into a simple 
formula. 

The Spectator’s general policy has not undergone spectacular 
changes. Sobriciy and continuity have been more characteristic 
of it than the neuroses and revolutions which are often 
associated with attempts to work within unduly rigid terms of 
reference. Change in the paper has normally been gradual 
change. But since this has been the case: since the best that 
any journal of opinion can do is to reflect the spirit of the 
people who produce it: and since old members of the paper's 
staff are always going and new ones coming —then it must be 
concluded that the Spectator has acquired and maintained a 
stable tradition. Yet it is still difficult, and it may even be 
dangerous for the paper's health, which depends to a great 
extent on its flexibility, to state that tradition in positive terms. 
The paper is, of course, independent of political parties. Of 


News of 


That the Prime Minister did himself proud in the House on 
Monday there can be no doubt whatever. He was at his 
Churchillian best, hitting nails on the head with an eloquence 
and vigour all his own ; and he was at his Winstonian worst, 
swept by oratory and emotion into wild pronouncements and 
even wilder proposals. How glorious to attribute to President 
Eisenhower the aim of “ letting the weary, toiling masses of 
mankind ” realise their dreams; how unnecessary to remind the 
United States in 1953 that the division of Germany was the 
result of an American decision in 1945. What ingenuity 
to suggest that General Neguib’s latest histrionics are merely 
to impress Mr. Dulles ; what irrelevance to dismiss the crisis 
over Suez with the fact that the British army can beat the 
Egyptian army any day. But for all its defects, it was a foreign 
policy speech that for once contained some major statements 
of policy. Sir Winston said, first, that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment wanted truce in Korea and wanted it virtually without 
qualifications now that the principle of voluntary repatriation 
was established. In such simplicity, this was news to London and 
may well be news of a less welcome kind to Washington. He 
said, secondly, that France can no longer use Indo-China as an 
excuse for cutting its commitments in Europe, but must start 
regarding it as an imperative for increasing its military effort 
everywhere. This had to be said ; and it came most forcefully 
from the man to whom France owes her continued existence. 
Finally, there was the Churchill mission to the Kremlin. It 
brought the House down: but was it worth it? Sir Winston 
purports to believe that an era of peace may be ushered in 
without any specific settlement of the issues which now threaten 
war. He even goes so far as to cite the Locarno Treaty of 1925 


course—because that 1s little more*than common sense. To 
put it on the lowest level. any weekly journal of opinion that 
merely and habitually repeated the propaganda of some party 
headquarters would soon lose its readers. And that would 
serve it right. Even the weeklies of strongly marked political 
complexion do not make the mistake of being dully orthodox. 
When one of the most famous editors of the Spectator, St. Loe 
Strachey, said that his politics were “ left-centre.” he was not 
even committing himself for the whole of his life, much less 
committing his And although a Conservative 
Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, speaking in 1928 on the 
occasion of the paper's centenary, said “We admire the 
Spectator because it has always stuck to its principles.” He 
went on immediately to say, “ We may not like them at times.” 
rhis statement, framed, still hangs in the Spectator office. 

In any case, no weekly lives by politics alone. Rather more 
than half the paper is devoted to literature, the arts, correspon- 
dence, and articles writien outside the office, which, for the 
most part, are not about politics at all. The Spectator’s 
traditions are embodied in these sections as well as in the first 
four or five each weekly issue. It would be 
nonsensical to try to state those traditions shortly, merely in 
order to satisfy some itch for definitions. It would be even 
sillier to try to do it for the sake of striking an attitude. Each 
issue of the Spectator covers a lot of varied ground. The 
attempt is made to cover it carefully, modestly, reasonably and 
readably, in decent, plain English. But there is only one way 
to learn what the paper's views are, and that is, and always has 
been, to read it. Several thousand people have done that 
every week during one hundred and twenty-five years. It has 
always been the object of the handful of people who produce 
the paper to give these readers their money’s worth in news, 
comment, criticism and entertainment. It is still their object 
today. 


Successors. 


pages of 


the Week 


the system of mutual guarantees between European nations 
that were never honoured—as the way in which it might be 
done. Surely this is to deny the one advance which diplomacy 
has made since 1939—namely, the recognition that treaties are 
only valid if their signatories intend to keep them. And that 
will only happen if, issue by issue, the nations come to see that 
the provisions are in their own best interests. The name 
Churchill has magic; but it cannot work miracles. Might its 
owner have been more frank and less confusing if he had 
admitted to an irresistible itch to see Malenkov in Stalin’s 
chair ? 


Lull in Laos 
On the 


pausing in Laos. 


crest of the wave, the Viet Minh forces are 
In the west, this new development has 
had a bewildered reception. What is behind it? What, if 
anything, has China to do with it? And, from a few voices 
in the wilderness, what should be done to prepare for the 
next round? Early rains, lengthened supply lines and physical 
exhaustion, are being cited to explain the enemy’s withdrawal. 
But, though there may be some truth in all these theories, 
they do not on the face of it add up to a convincing reason 
why the rebels, who must have deliberately timed their 
advance into Laos and who have achieved a great strategic 
victory in the shortest possible time, should then decide not 
to exploit their gains. Hence the attempt to find an explana- 
tion in Peking. It is suggested that China was originally 
party to the invasion plans and has now called them off 
because they got out of step with the post-Stalin “ peace ” 


“ 
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policy. That, too, is improbable. And it is even more 
improbable that the flexing of muscles in Washington or the 
frightened chirps from Bangkok had anything to do with it. The 
Chinese may or may not want to precipitate a second Korea over 
Siam, but they cannot want it less than most thinking people 
in the West. Indeed, the one fact among all this specula- 
tion is that the lull in Laos, whatever its reasons, has post- 
poned an exceptionally nasty crisis for the free world. What, 
then, must the free world do in the breathing space? The 
most urgent and obvious thing is to help the French to help 
themselves. The second and less obvious thing is to give what 
moral and material support may safely be given to Indo-China’s 
threatened neighbours—Burma_ and Siam. As the régimes in 
both countries leave much to be desired, and as any open 
intervention by the West could be construed as aggression 
by the Communists, this will not be easy and may be 
impossible. 


Pettifogging at Panmunjom 


Inimical though both the atmosphere and the procedure 
of the Panmunjom truce-talks are to hopes of a favourable 
outcome, progress of a grinding, jerky kind continues to be 
made. Pakistan’s candidature for the custodianship of 
prisoners who fear to go home has followed Switzerland's into 
the discard; and now both sides have more or less definitely 
agreed that this awkward réle shall be performed conjointly 
by five Powers, India’s name being added to those of the 
four truce-supervisors already nominated (Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland and Sweden). To farm out a difficult 
and controversial task to five different Governments will hardly 
make it easier to perform, but almost any step which brings 
this unreal wrangle nearer to its end must be welcomed. The 
delegates are now bogged down by the United Nations’ 
insistence that the Communists shall cross a number of bridges 
before they come to them. General Harrison demands to 
know, among other things, what will happen if the proposed 
political conference fails to settle the ultimate faté of 
prisoners who remain deaf to the blandishments of their 
political mentors and continue to refuse repatriation. It is, 
of course—or it may one day prove to be—an important 
point, but rather than attempt to forestall the failure of a 
conference which is not yet in sight of being convened, it 
would surely be wiser to concentrate on achieving success, 
even if it is lame and limited, for the negotiations now in hand, 


Town and Country 


Supporters of Labour would have needed superhuman self- 
control to have refrained from hailing the results of the muni- 
cipal elections as a famous victory. But in fact comparatively 
little of much account can be deduced from them beyond the 
facts that the electorate is continuing to lose interest in local 
government and that the Communists now cut no political ice 
at all. The temptation, to which the party that registers the 
gains inevitably yields, is to relate the results to the national 
political scene, but only about two-fifths of the electorate took 
the trouble to vote, compared with the four-fifths which will 
turn out for a general election. It is true that Labour had a net 
gain of hundreds of seats in the borough councils, but the 
comparison is with 1950, when Labour’s popularity was at a 
particularly low ebb. Just such a change as has taken place 
was. in the nature of things, tu be expected, and Mr. Morgan 
Phillips’ observation that the electorate has declared its 
“ Disillusionment with the reactionary policy of our Conserva- 
tive opponents ” is not to be taken too seriously. There is no 
doubt, of course, about the value of Labour’s statistical success 
as a stimulant. And although many Conservatives must 
have recalled uneasily Lord Woolton’s earlier invitation to 
regard the elections “ as a great opportunity to ensure that the 
country gives expression to the confidence it undoubtedly 
has in the Conservative Government,” they seem to be 
unembarrassed by the results 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HIS Parliament is no doubt very different from that 
of 1828 which saw the birth of the Spectator, and yet, 
though the setting has changed and the actors are new 
an element of continuity links the performances. Parliament 
is still debating the question how to secure :he best repre- 
sentation of the people. Today the Labour , Party, basing 
itself on reforms introduced at the general election of 1950 
thinks the system nearly perfect. But Sir Winston Churchill 
has his doubts and the Liberals are certain that the system 
is inequitable. In 1828, the House of Commons—four years 
before the Reform Bill—was disfranchising villages and giving 
seats to the growing cities. a 
* * * * 

It was this process of re-distribution that was William 
Huskisson’s undoing in circumstances that are familiar in the 
contemporary scene. Huskisson had committed himself to a 
plan of re-distribution that turned out to be different from 
that adopted by Wellington’s Government, of which he was a 
member. This indiscretion cost him his office, but before 
he went he complained in the House that his views had been 
misrepresented. 

* * * * 

Huskisson’s career provides another instance of continuity 
in the life of Parliament. Just as today it is sometimes 
asserted that the quality of Members has changed for the 
worse, so Huskisson was regarded by the Tories as a symbol 
of an upstart race of politicians—a race of what Cobbett 
called “ merchants and manufacturers and bankers and loan 
jobbers ” who had thrust the ancient nobility and gentry out 
of office. 

* * * * 

But perhaps the career of Sir Winston Churchill provides 
the quickest means of linking the two periods. Sir Winston 
has been the ministerial colleague of members of Gladstone’s 
Governments, and it was in 1828 that Mr. Gladstone went 
to Christ Church from Eton and began an association with 
Oxford that marked him for the rest of his life. There could 
be no stronger or more splendid link than Sir Winston with 
his sense of the past and his gaze on the future. And this 
has been Sir Winston’s week in the House of Commons. At 
the age of 78 he-triumphantly combines the duties of Foreign 
Secretary, as a temporary help to his friend, Mr. Eden, with 
those of Prime Minister. 

* * * Bo 

Sir Winston’s survey of the foreign scene on Monday was a 
superb illustration of the attitude which he described Britain as 
having taken up towards Egypt: “ We await the development 
of events with a composure which follows the combination of 
patience and strength.” He had just explained that British 
troops would defend themselves if attacked by the Egyptians— 
and could do so alone. But patience—a hopeful patience—was 
the mood of his speech, particularly in his references to the 
Soviet Union. 

* * * * 

Since the war the House has had to accompany Foreign Office 
spokesmen many times on “ tours d’horizon.” It can be a most 
tedious journey. On Monday, Sir Winston was so enthralling 
a guide that the House followed him everywhere with scarce 
a murmur and often with warm applause. He has the immense 
advantage of speaking with long experience of events. Thus 
his candid advice to France was softened by his reference to 
himself as her oldest friend in this country. So, too, his plea 
to Israel and the Arab states to live in peace was reinforced 
by his own work in the establishment both of Israel and Jordan. 
In the same mood he suggested that the principles of the 
Locarno Treaty—*“as Chancellor of the Exchequer I was 
closely acquainted with it "—might be applied on a larger scale; 
and it was easy to imagine by the time he had finished his 
speech that with Sir Winston in this persuasive strain, the con- 
ference of Powers at the highest level for which he asked might 
indeed “ help a gentler breeze to blow upon this weary world.” 

J. F. B. 
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IMPASSE IN EGYPT 


HERE is a temptation to blame both sides for the break, 

which looks like breakdown, in the Cairo talks on the 

future of the Canal Zone. The Egyptians can be blamed 
for refusing to have anything to do with discussions involving 
continuity of British technical supervision over the military 
material, even British material, in the Canal Zone base, and 
insisting instead on unconditional evacuation. The British can 
be biamed for going into the talks at all, in the face of the 
adamant Egyptian insistence on the prior acceptance of 
political demands and apparently without having any promising 
alternative plan for circumventing the head-on clash of political 
and technical demands. But to call down a plague on both 
houses would still seem to be less than fair to the British. The 
full facts of the situation have still not been published. Even 
the long British delay in entering into the talks may have 
been an indication of reluctance to begin a conference which 
always looked likely to end in trouble. The Egyptian action 
in first indicating, through highly placed spokesmen, that there 
was some hope of purely technical discussion, then breaking 
off the talks on the ground that the conditions for such discus- 
sions did not exist, and following that up with a particularly 
unhelpful public announcement by General Neguib clearly 
brings down the balance of blame against Egypt. 

But, before any sweeping conclusions are based on what is 
still an incomplete account of what has gone on in Cairo since 
April 27th, .certain routine allowances must be made. The 
public pronouncements of General Neguib and other members 
of the Egyptian Government have invariably been more 
violently phrased than any statements which could possibly be 
made in the course of private diplomatic talks without produc- 
ing a complete rupture between the parties--and there has not 
yet been such a rupture. Whether General Neguib in his speech 
of May 10th with its threats of independence to be achieved 
“only by sacrifice and blood ” meant exactly what he said or 
intended to give a sop to the mob, the fact still remains that it 
is the military Government which is still officially and in fact in 
command of the internal situation in Egypt: and even in the 
murderous Cairo riots of January, 1952, it did not take the 
Army long to get control of the situation once it had been 
called into action. 

Talk of General Neguib having given hostages to the mob 
will continue, and speeches by Government spokesmen 
which have the effect of perpetuating the impression that 
violence is always just below the surface of Egyptian affairs 
will no doubt go on being made. But in the meantime the 
assumption must remain that General Neguib would rather 


govern in an orderly than in a disorderly manner. Threats 
alone will not dislodge the British forces. Actual violence 
might, in the long run, wear them down. But reasonable 


negotiation would still be the most likely device for achieving 


the Egyptian aim of getting the British out of Egypt. It is still 
perfectly clear on which side General Neguib’s bread is 
buttered. 


Another allowance which must, of course, be made is that, 
since Mr. Dulles was, at least until last Saturday, a potential 
force for moderation and compromise in the Cairo talks, the 
present break has been staged to keep him, and the United 
States Government. out of them. After all, the talks were 
adjourned, on May 6th, before Mr. Dulles gave his latest 
disclaimer of any intention to take a positive part in them. And 
since the United States Government has almost certainly not 
completely abandoned its desire for a Middle East Command, 
in which other countries as well as Eygpt should take part, it 
is fairly clear that, on a short-term view, the Egyptian Govern- 


ment will be as determined as ever it was, to keep the Americans 
out of the present negotiations. 

But once these allowances are made, there is no more comfort 
to be extracted from the present state ot affairs. They constitute 
the very small bright aspect of a very black situation. When 
the Egyptians talk of unconditional evacuation they are, in 
strict military terms, talking complete nonsense. If the Canal 
Zone base is to work at all, there must be some guarantee of 
continuity in its technical supervision. As to the procedure 
which the Egyptian representatives at the talks are said to have 
put forward, of keeping the base going with foreign experts of 
a number of nationalities, including the British, it is doubtful 
whether it would work in the short run and it might be highly 
dangerous in the long run. Which nationalities, other than the 
British, are to be considered ? The Russians clearly are not. 
Che Americans are scarcely more acceptable to the Egyptians. 
Che French have their hands full. All others are relatively 
minor, except, of course, the Germans, to whom Sir Winston 
Churchill made a warning reference in the Commons on 
Monday, and who are in fact becoming more and more promi- 
nent in Egypt. 

From all this the picture of the risks involved in unconditional 
British withdrawal emerges, and a very unattractive picture it 
is. To soldiers the abandonment of the base is, to put it at 
its lowest level, a professional crime. The chances of further 
interference with communications through the canal and over 
Egyptian territory are greatly increased. Effective defence of 
the Middle East in the event of war is jeopardised, if not made 
completely impossible. The oilfields of the Persian Gulf and 
the oil outlets in the Levant are both rendered virtually defence- 
less against an aggressive Russian venture. And on top of all 
this there would still be no guarantee that the tremendous 
sacrifice involved in unconditional British withdrawal would 
in fact bring about a more friendly attitude on the part of 
Egypt to the West or secure that cordial co-operation which the 
Arab States generally are reputed to be willing to give in return 
for Western assistance. This price is too high to be paid. 

There is still the argument, of course, that it is not necessary 
to look at the question in strictly military terms—that the 
threat of war in the Middle East may never arise, or at any rate 
may not arise in the next few years. But to act on that argument 
and evacuate the Canal Zone (which means in effect letting the 
base run down) on the assumption that the Egyptians, in their 
own way, would eventually be able to build it up again, would 
simply be to increase the risk of disaster, besides being wickedly 
wasteful. It is easy enough to see why the military authorities 
shudder at the thought. But it does not follow from that that 
the base need be maintained on its present vast scale, and it 
does not follow either that Sir Winston Churchill’s remarks 
about the willingness and ability of British troops to defend 
themselves against Egyptian attacks settles the whole defence 
question. The ability of Egyptian guerrillas to make the British 
position very uncomfortable, and even in the long run 
untenable, should not be treated too lightly. Undoubtedly a 
campaign of violence could be loosed against the British 
positions. General Neguib himself could start such a campaign 
at the drop of a hat. But he would be very foolish if he did. 
And in that lies the only possible key to the present impasse. 

Egyptian Governments have tried in the past to maintain 
themselves in power by inviting outbursts of violent Anglo- 
phobia, but they have only succeeded in destroying thémselves. 
And the present military Government, although strong, is not 
indestructible. General Neguib may make chauvinistic state- 
ments, but on Monday he and Mr. Dulles “came to the 
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conclusion ” (the words are Mr. Dulles’s) that the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from the canal area should be carried out in 
an orderly manner so as to maintain the base in good working 
order. That is, and always has been, sound sense. Any 
speeches that reduce the chances of such a solution had better 
be heavily discounted. The main object of Western policy in 
the Middle East is the defence of the oil-fields. That cannot 
be secured without the goodwill and co-operation of Egypt and 
the Arab countries generally. The damage that has already 
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been done to goodwill is already so serious that there is a doubt 
whether it can be repaired. But the chance still remains. The 
breakdown of the present talks is not quite final. And even if 
no early resumption is possible the basic situation will remain 
the same. Britain will have no genuine interest in remaining 
in permanent control of the Canal Zone base if its effectiveness 
for Western defence can be secured by other means. Egypt 
will have no real interest in opening the Middle East to hostile 
penetration. A little more patience will still be worth while. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UPPETS dance on strings; and as I lay in the sun 
listening to the operator on my 62 set trying to get 
through to Battalion H.Q., who were about four miles 
away, I amused myself by trying to work out what, physically, 
would have to happen before a directive from Moscow could 
cause a Vietminh force of three divisions, deep in the Laotian 
jungles, to turn their victorious advance on Luang Prabang 
into an apparently aimless withdrawal. 1 assumed instan- 
taneous co-operation at all levels. First, a message in cipher 
from Moscow to the Russian Embassy in Peking: as soon as 
it is deciphered, M. Kuznetsov jumps into his ZIS-110, and 
takes it round to the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Easy so far. From Peking the message goes out in a Chinese 
cipher to—where ? Kunming, 1,500 miles away, is probably 
the place nearest to the message’s destination with a radio 
station capable of receiving it at that range. It has now got 
to cover the last lap of 300 or 400 miles. Assuming that the 
invaders of Laos have with them in the field a wireless set 
capable of receiving Kunming, that they have humped it as 
far forward as Sam Neua, and that it is still working, it is 
still necessary that somebody in Kunming and somebody in 
Sam Neua hold the same set of ciphers; otherwise the 
message will not be understood. And even after that there 
remains the problem of getting it to the forward troops, 100 
miles further south. .. . 
“Hullo, Oboe Charlie King.” said my operator for the 
fortieth time. “ Report my signals. Oboe Charlie King. Over.” 
There was no answer. 


Meditation in a Traffic Jam 

Twenty years ago people were deeply concerned over 
the speed at which we were living. The pace and racket 
of contemporary life, it was feared, would soon prove more 
than homo sapiens could stand ; we were galloping ourselves 
into the ground: Gazing reproachfully upwards at Imperial 
Airways’ latest biplane as it hurtled through the firmament at 
ninety miles an hour, the prophets shook despondent heads. 
Of their apprehensions, thus far proved groundless, little is nowa- 
days heard. It is true that we fly, if we fly at all, many times 
faster than we flew in 1933 ; but the process is more comfortable 
and less exhausting. In other respects the pace, so far from 
getting hotter, has actually abated. Train services are slower, 
postal deliveries are fewer and less punctual, journeys abroad 
are shorter and take longer to arrange. The queue punctuates 
our headlong progress towards a breakdown with restful inter- 
ludes for contemplation, the television set curtails our tendency 
to gad about, and taxation eliminates for most people the 
temptation to over-work. We have, it would appear, been 
reprieved. 


Advice to Murderers 


Among persons of culture and refinement no topic more 
surely conduces to the truest pleasures of conversation 
than murder. In any company there will always be those 
who, if given the opportunity to saying how they would solve 
some of the major problems confronting (say) the Earl Marshal 
or M. Malenkov, will—whether from modesty, from indifference 


or from lack of imagination—hang back, declining to offer any 


positive suggestions. But no one is so niminy-piminy that 
he will not expatiate on the methods he would employ to 
commit a series of undetected murders. The other night, in a 
conversation of this kind, it was generally agreed that an urban 
was greatly preferable to a rural setting for these crimes, 
Although in the country the potential number of witnesses and 
the actual number of police is many times smaller than in a 
town, things are noticed more there. On paper the country 
abounds in places well suited to the disposal of a corpse (it 
would, as one fiend in human shape pointed out, not last long 
in a pig-pen); but in practice these hiding-places, and the routes 
to them, are not nearly as secure as their less secluded counter- 
parts in the crowded but incurious cities. Have there in fact 
been many rural murders which have gone for long undetected, 
or have remained unsolved ? 


Immortal Longings 


I suppose it isn’t really funny, but the brochure which 
accompanied a letter from New York inviting me to join the 
Authors Guild of America, and which explains the aims and 
aspirations of the Guild, is entitled “ You Too Can Own A 
Fur-Collared Overcoat.” 


The Trained Observer 


By the time he got to me, the pleasant young American 
journalist was already fully informed about the village’s 
preparations for the Coronation. (His paper wanted a 
2,000-word article on the subject, and he had for some reason 
decided that we were a suitable village to-write about.) He 
had seen the blacksmith, he had seen the landlady of * The 
Blue Dragon,’ he had seen the doctor who, in between his 
errands of mercy, delves into the uneventful history of the 
place; he knew, really, all that there was to know. After my 
friend and I had racked our brains with little success for 
something not already covered by his researches, he closed 
his notebook and said: “ There’s just one thing I don’t quite 
get. Why does all this have to happen?” Seeing us look 
rather blank, he added hopefully: “ Is it something to do with 
folk-lore ? ” 

We said it wasn’t anything to do with folklore, exactly, and 
set laboriously about answering what was probably, when you 
come to think of it, the most original question so far asked 
about the Coronation festivities by anyone. 


Paradise Regained 

The second week in May always has an unsettling effect 
on my Labrador, for it is the rook-shooting season, and since 
he retrieves anything, from a jacksnipe to a stoat or a sparrow- 
hawk, he has no objection to rooks and in the course of two 
or three blissful evenings gets it into his head that the season 
proper has come round again. Having learnt, in the course 
of three barren months, to modify his raptures at the sight 
of a gun or a .22, which would at best produce a grey squirrel 
or a rabbit, he now recognises—particularly in the rifle, which 
is what I use for the rooks—the key to a paradise which 
he had thought lost. I expect it will take a fortnight before 
he settles down again and, when he sees me go to the gun- 
cupboard, merely wags his tail wistfully instead of vibrating 
like a dynamo and grinning like a clown. STRIX 
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The Meaning of the 
Coronation 


By NORMAN SYKES 


“ E MUST not think but that there is some ground 
of reason even in nature, whereby it cometh to pass 
that no nation under heaven either doth or ever 

did suffer public actions which are of weight, whether they be 
civil and temporal or else spiritual and sacred, to pass without 
some visible solemnity, the very strangeness whereof and 
difference from that which is common, doth cause popular eyes 
to observe and mark the same.” Indubitably the Coronation 
is the supreme illustration of the truth of Richard Hooker’s 
observation; for it is sublime pageantry. Moreover it is a rite 
of undoubted antiquity. The actual Order of Coronation itself 
may be traced in continuous historical succession to the sacring 
of King Edgar by St. Dunstan in 973; and during the millennium 
of its formal evolution it has embraced Byzantine, Germanic 
and French elements from other coronation rites. 

Of all these it is the solitary survivor. Professor Schramm 
has said: 

“Everything at Westminster remains as of yore, while 
Aachen and Rheims alike are desolate. There is no longer 
an Imperator Romanorum. Even the Hapsburgs and 
Hohenzollerns have had to lay aside their Imperial titles, 
and the crown, sceptre, and robes of the old Imperial 
treasury are gazed at as exhibits in a museum. In France 
not even the memory of the past survives . There is 
hardly a country that has succeeded in so continually 
adapting its mediaeval institutions as to avoid their com- 
plete overthrow or their entire reconstruction. In the midst 
of these scenes of construction and destruction, no tokens 
of the past as symbols of the present remain in existence, 
save the Cathedra Sancti Petri.at Rome and the Chair of 
King Edward at Westminster.” 

The Order of Coronation, therefore, is an epitome and 
expression of the continuity of our national history. ‘Still more 
it is the symbol of the character of kingship in a Christian 
Commonwealth. For, although its outward form has changed 
in subtle adaptations to meet the expansion of the United 
Kingdom into the Commonwealth of Nations, its inner meaning 
has remained the same. In a phrase it embodies the conception 
that Rex est sub Deo et sub lege. 

The various actions which it embraces. and into which it 
naturally falls, exemplify and emphasise this. The recognition 
and oath represent the elective element in kingship and the 


culmination of protracted constitutional conflicts between King, 


Church, barons and comimoners: by which it has been sought 
to bind the sovereign to observe ceriain obligations to his sub- 
jects in return for their homage and service. The presence of 
an oath in the rite goes back certainly to the eleventh century, 
and probably earlier: and in its present form bears particular 
marks of the religious history of James IVs reign. To 1689 also 
belongs the innovation of the presentation of the Bible to the 
sovereign at his coronation, a peculiarly English element, 
which for the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II will be trans- 
ferred from its former position after the anointing, the tradition 
of the regalia and the actual assumption of the crown, to the 
beginning of the service. 

Thereby it is desired to emphasise the religious character of 
kingship, by giving this outward testimony of the priority of the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, over all the 
ensigns of temporal rule. Furthermore. this transference has 
also made possible one of the happiest innovations of the 1953 
Order, namely the actual presentation of the Bible to Her 
Majesty by the Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland: thereby associating the two established 
Churches of her territories in the solemnity of the rite. 

Since the accession of William III and Mary also, the Order 
of Coronation has been set actually within the framework of 
the Order of Holy Communion, instead of being prefixed to 
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and followed by it. Krom the religious standpoint, however, 
the climax of the service is the anointing of the sovereign with 
holy oil on both hands, breast and head. This unction follows 
Old Testament practice (as the singing to Handel’s setting of 
the anthem “Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet anointed 
Solomon king” testifies); and the anointing of occidental kings 
goes back to the coronation of the Spanish Visigothic king 
Wamba in 672 and has been an integral part of English corona- 
tions since the tenth century. In the Middle Ages it led to 
theories that by consecration the sovereign became a mixta 
persona, both rex et sacerdos. Moreover, when these erroneous 
ideas were abandoned, it continued to be held that unction 
made him the Christus Domini, the Lord’s Anointed: and it 
may still be properly interpreted as the solemn consecration 
of Her Majesty by God to the office and work of kingship in 
a Christian State. 

The bestowal of the several items of the regalia follows next; 
each with its own particular meaning and symbolism. Another 
change in the 1953 rite is the restoration of the bracelets, or 
armills, given by the Commonwealth of Australia; whilst all 
the traditional ensigns are retained, the royal robes, the spurs, 
the sword, the orb with the cross, the ring of kingly dignity and 
catholic faith, the royal sceptre and the rod with the dove. 
Perhaps Shakespeare’s lines from The Merchant of Venice best 
express the cumulative purport of these ornaments. 

“ His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is an attribute of God himself, 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
‘When mercy seasons justice.” 

The culmination of this part of the rite is the actual crown- 
ing of the Queen with St. Edward’s crown (or rather the replica 
made at the Restoration and since used) and her enthronement.\ 
There follows the doing of homage; and then the last! 
important innovation comes, namely the solemn blessing of the; 
Duke of Edinburgh (for her present Majesty is the only Queen 
regnant since Queen Afne to be married at the time of her 
coronation). The archbishop then continues the Holy Com- 
munion service at which the Queen and her consort receive the 
Sacrament; and the religious rite ends with a solemn Te Deum. 

The importance and emphasis on the religious character of 
kingship are evident throughout the Order of Coronation 
historically and traditionally conceived. But it may be asked 
whether this is not simply part and parcel of the lumber of 
past history, without relevance to contemporary States and 
present circumstances. Sir David Kelly, recently Ambassador 
in Moscow, in his autobiography has expressed his conviction 
that, 

“no reflective person can now dispute the importance of 
religious beliefs; or that some are false and immeasurably 
dangerous. It is also, though more slowly, becoming 
evident that, after all. men cannot live by bread alone: and 
that if they lose one form of belief, they will sooner or later 
seek for another, even at the cost of letting in seven devils 
worse than that of indifference, and finally that morality is 
always maintained by religious belief, and never survives 
it very long.” 

There could be no better affirmation of the contemporary 
relevance of the ideals expressed in the rite of coronation. For 
over against the ideologies of some totalitarian States, where 
raison d’Etat, raised to a height undreamed of by Richelieu, 
usurps the place of law and justice, there is set the principle 
of Rex sub lege. The Queen promises to “cause law and justice 
in mercy to be executed” according to the respective laws and 
customs of all her peoples. 

So too the oath, the orb set under the cross and the ring 
expressly recognise that the office of kingship embraces the 
governance of a temporal kingdom, the civitas terrena, in such 
wise that its citizens may be made fit and ready for that city 
which hath foundations, whose maker and builder is God, the 
civitas Dei. It 1s with these considerations in mind that all her 
subjects will join in celebrating with Her Majesty Queen 
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Elizabeth II her coronation in Westminster Abbey on 2nd June, 
when, to borrow again the words of Shakespeare, from King 
Henry VIII, 

“By the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

She has all the royal makings of a Queen, 

As holy oil, Edward Confessor’s crown, 

The rod and bird of peace, and all such emblems 

Laid nobly on her; which perform’d, the choir 

With all the choicest music of the kingdom, 

Together sang Te Deum.” 


De Gaulle’s Departure? 


By D. R. GILLIE Paris 


AST week General de Gaulle announced his decision to 
dissociate himself from all efforts to achieve his aims by 
parliamentary means with as little warning to those who 

had been elected under his banner as he gave to his Ministers 
when he resigned from the combined posts of provisional Head 
of State and Prime Minister in January, 1946. At least, however, 
he has explained himself more clearly. In 1946 he stated, with 
a mixture of irony and generosity, that he abandoned his post 
because France had recovered her sovereignty and the Republic 
had been restored. In fact he resigned because he believed that 
the attitude of the Assembly and in particular of the Socialists 
made the position of the Executive an impossible one, but this 
motive was not made clear to the nation at the time. It was 
probably the General’s intention to explain himself in a broad- 
cast speech, which he never delivered because the present 
President of the Republic (then Vice-Premier) convinced: him of 
the constitutional impropriety of such an appeal to the nation 
by a Prime Minister who had already resigned. 

On this occasion he has left no doubt as to the motives of 
his action. He has acknowledged that he has made his decision 
because his attempt to modify the structure of France by elected 
representatives working within the framework of the constitution 
has been a failure. He attributes this failure largely to the 
defects of Frenchmen whose sympathies are on the right, 
whereas he makes Frenchmen of the left mainly responsible for 
his failure to establish a national government above party in 
the winter of 1945-46. 

A second point distinguishes his declaration of May, 1953, 
from his resignation in January, 1946. On that occasion he 
spoke of an irrevocable decision, a statement which was widely 
taken as meaning that he was Withdrawing for ever from public 
life, though it was probably intended only to make clear that he 
was not prepared to resume then the responsibilities he had just 
quitted. That statement, like the motive he had given for his 
resignation, were then treated with—as it turned out—justified 
scepticism. The General did not intend to turn his back on 
public life. On this occasion he has explicitly declared that he 
does not abandon his purposes though he proposes to pursue 
them by other methods in the hope that some “ suddenness of 
fate "—to use the words of Browning’s Pope Innocent XII— 
may yet show the nation the right path. This has led some critics 
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to accuse him of seeking to destroy the Republic by violence, 
but far more to argue that he has missed the boat altogether, 
that, having misunderstood his part when he créated the French 
People’s Rally in 1947, he is now doomed to permanent ineffec- 
tiveness. Those few of the General’s supporters who 
disapproved his decision in 1947 to combat the parties by an 
organisation which could only become yet another party still 
think it possible that his latest action may be a step towards the 
recovery of that position above party which he once possessed, 
There are difficulties about this. First of all, the General 
remains entangled in the French People’s Rally. This organisa- 
tion goes on although he has declared that no elected person 
can any longer speak in its name. It is thus henceforth purely 
an emanation of his person; by enlarging that prodigious 
phenomenon while losing any visible relationship to the public 
life of France, it becomes, if possible, an even graver entangle- 
ment for its creator than it was before. 

De Gaulle’s last declaration is as fine a piece of prose as has 
ever come from his:pen. This is saying a great deal, for he 
uses the French language at least as well as Sir Winston 
Churchill uses English. It is a magnificent analysis of the 
principal defects of French politics—the failure of the left to 
appreciate the minimum requirements of any State authority 
even if Republican, and the failure of the right to achieve contact 
with the masses. Even amongst his opponents, always excluding 
the Communists, there are not many who would dare to deny 
that the Fourth Republic has failed to achieve that synthesis of 
nation and State, of public purpose and individual rights, that is 
necessary for the restoration of France to anything like the 
place she used to possess and to which she seems in many 
respects entitled. In other words the General’s diagnosis of 
what is wrong with France is very widely shared by his political 
opponents. For this reason there was little inclination to 
triumph over his public acknowledgment of defeat, even though 
it certainly opens a prospect of a Parliamentary situation in 
which majorities will be easier to find. 

The General’s failure to solve France’s problem is, as Le 
Monde has acknowledged, to a great extent the nation’s failure. 
What has depressed serious-minded Frenchmen about his last 
statement is that he appears unaware that he may bear a large 
responsibility for this failure. His relation to his country’s 
affairs has always been a strange one. He is an extreme example 
of rational man, working by logical processes and to the least 
possible extent by intuition. As a solitary thinker he was right 
in his conclusions about the kind of army France ought to have 
been preparing in the "thirties, right in his opinion of the military 
situation after the defeat of France in 1940, right in his refusal to 
give a key ministry to a Communist in 1945, right in his opinion 
of the way the Socialists then proposed to work the French 
Government, and right again in 1947 when at the municipal 
elections he led the national reaction against Communist 
domination. 

To be so often right for rational rather than instinctive 
reasons must produce a very strong temptation to identify 
oneself with pure reason. It must make it very difficult to 
recognise that others whose thinking is less rational must still 
be taken into account—that indeed they may even be right. The 
trajectory of the General’s ratiocination and the graphs of the 
forty-two million other Frenchmen’s piecemeal reaction to 
daily circumstance and received ideas have only rarely crossed. 
The mass-leadership which he did achieve in 1944-45 and in 
1947 did not mean that he and the nation had understood each 
other, but only that the nation was momentarily aware of 
problems which he had long diagnosed by quite a different 
approach. - What he has never understood is how to fulfil the 
role to which he has aspired, namely that of a non-party leader 
who associates Frenchmen of different origins and outlooks in 
a common national effort. It is a difficult task in any country and 
a particularly difficult one in France. But the General’s con- 
ception of politics as a permanent submission to a categorical 
imperative expressed by himself without regard for any temporal 
or local contingencies makes it quite impossible. 

It was already evident last January, when the Gaullist deputies 
voted for M. René Mayer’s investiture as Prime Minister, that 
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he had lost control of his parliamentary representatives. What 
the majority of the latter did not reckon with was that the 
General would prefer to have no party than to be the prisoner 
of one, even his own. This was foolish of them, for in this re- 
spect at least their leader has shown himself to be a true French 
individualist and more truly a great man than many of his latter- 
day supporters understood. Twice in his life he has been 
expected to pull the cart while others held the reins—at the 
beginning of 1946 and in the spring of 1953. It will be 
interesting to see what the eighty-seven “ Gaullist ” deputies do 
without de Gaulle. 


Trade with Muscovy 
By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


N a May afternoon just four hundred years ago, a band 

of Englishmen sailed in their Tudor cockleshells down 

the Thames on the first stage of a voyage to Cathay 
“and divers other regions . . . and places unknown,” by way of 
the North East Passage. They carried as their warrant 
Ordinances, instructions and Advertisements by the “* Governour 
of the mysterie and companie of the Marchants adventurers ’” 
Sebastian Cabot. And as they sailed past Greenwich the ships 


shot off their ordnance to the standard of the young King, 


Edward VI, lying mortally sick in his palace ashore, while the 
Captain-General of the expedition, Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
standing on the poop of his flagship the Bona Esperanza, doffed 
his hat to his unseen Sovereign. Sir Hugh was not to know that 
before the winter was out he would himself have perished with 
all his company on the desolate Murman coast, but that his 
Pilot-General in the Edward Bonaventure would grope his way 
safely through the shoals of the White Sea, land at the fishing 
settlement of Kholmogory and by his courage and initiative lay 
the foundations of four centuries of Anglo-Russian trade. In 
September, 1553, English sailors landed at a point just above 
what is now the port of Archangel, and it is good to read in the 
incomparable Hakluyt that the report which spread like wildfire 
among the local inhabitants was of the arrival of “a strange 
nation, of a singular gentleness and courtesie.” 

Commercial relations with Muscovy were first established by 
the letters brought back by the Pilot-General, Richard 
Chancellor, from “ Ivan Vassilivitch, Great Lord and Emperor 
of all Russia ” in February 1554, and in the following year there 
was formed the Russia Company, which conducted profitable 
business almost continuously until compelled to cease 
commercial operations by reason of the changes which followed 
the revolution of 1917. Many other English and Scottish 
houses specialised in the Russian connection, until by 1914 the 
volume of Russian trade with England was second only to that 
with Imperial Germany. The successors of the great Hanseatic 
merchants whose coismercial rivalry had so often threatened 
English interests still held in their hands the bulk of Russia’s 
trade with the outside world. But British factories, import 
agencies and shops such as that of Muir and Merrilees on the 
Petrovka in Moscow upheld in the Russian market the high 
reputation of British merchandise. 

The course of Anglo-Russian commercial relations was not 
invariably smooth, and not unnaturally, considering the widely 
differing manners and customs of the two peoples. Many a 
young clerk of the Russia Company-—and some old ones—had 
cause to lament his ignorance of Russian ways, while at the time 
of the Protectorate the Company itself was temporarily banished 
from Russia by Tsar Alexei Mikhailovitch, indignant at the 
treatment accorded to the English Royal House. Many, too, are 
the records of Russian procrastination, dilatoriness and obstruc- 
tion, which are all of a piece with our more recent experience 
of this remarkable race—a race which needs more than a 
revolution to change its essential characteristics. But there is a 
far more consistent record of kindness, helpfulness and a 
prodigious hospitality on the part of individual Russians to 
Englishmen residing on Russian soil. There have been many 
successors, both ashore and afloat, to that Gabriel, the seaman 
from Kola, whose friendly insistence several times saved the 
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lives of Stephen Burrough and his men in 1556 when beating 
through uncharted seas towards the Kara Strait. A descendant 
of this English sailor was to fight alongside the Russians at 
Navarino, and another to command the Anglo-Soviet squadron 
which operated as one unit in November, 1941. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the British Communities in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg were allowed to remain in their homes and were 
treated with the greatest courtesy and consideration throughout 
the Crimean War. Perhaps it was that the inhabitants of the 
vast, unshielded Russian plain instinctively felt themselves more 
secure when dealing with a nation of traders whose only means 
of communication was by sea. 

While it is four centuries since England first established 
commercial relations with Russia, it is nearly forty years since 
this continuity was broken by the outbreak of the First World 
War, so soon to be followed by revolution. It is natural, there- 
fore, that in the present state of the British economy English 
business men should be looking somewhat wistfully towards the 
market represented by 200 million Russians. From their point 
of view it is bitter that the relatively simple processes of inter- 
national trade should in this case be so bedevilled by politics. 
An extensive list of “ strategic materials ” sets a limit on what 
they can offer, and even within this limitation a lack of confi- 
dence born of present ignorance and unfortunate past experience 
still cripples the initiative which present opportunities demand. 

On the Russian side, the political factors which dictate the 
external ‘trade policy of the Soviet Union have swung sharply 
during the past year in favour of an increase in Russia’s flow 
of trade with the West, a trend which appears to have accelerated 
since the death of Stalin. But the Stalinist era which has now 
come to an end was only too successful in three ways which will 
impose some handicap on attempts to effect a resumption of 
Anglo-Russian trade. In the first place, the xenophobic 
character of Stalinist policy effectively prevented the emergence 
of an entire generation of Englishmen who would otherwise 
have acquired a sound knowledge of the Russian language, of 
the Russian mentality and of the idiosyncrasies of both. 
Secondly, it expelled the long-established British mercantile 
representatives from the Soviet Union, with the unimportant 
exception of a small commercial section within the British 
Embassy itself. And finally it cleverly but short-sightedly 
arranged to satisfy its severely specialised trading requirements 
with the United Kingdom through the medium of a Trade 
Delegation enjoying quasi-diplomatic privileges in London, and 
rigidly controlled from Moscow after the Russian fashion. This 
wholly artificial pattern of commercial inter-relationship will 
have to be greatly modified before trade, in its traditional sense, 
can be expected to flow reasonably freely once more. 

In the past, the British, like the shopkeepers they are, have 
considered the Russian market from a strictly commercial point 
of view. Successive Governments of Russia, on the other hand, 
both Imperial and Soviet, have been accustomed to view foreign 
trade from a primarily political standpoint, since Russian self- 
sufficiency has always caused the international political require- 
ments of the moment to loom very much larger in their eyes 
than the necessity to conduct trade abroad. And in the 
years of developing commerce which surely lie ahead both 
parties will need to modify their traditional attitudes. On the 
British side, it need hardly be said, there are political factors in 
the post-war world which no longer allow us to consider Anglo- 
Russian trade within its old, narrow, commercial context. In 
post-Stalinist Russia, moreover, there are likely to be growing 
demands on Mikoyan’s Ministry of Internal and External Trade 
which may already be overriding the curb imposed by an out- 
dated foreign policy. For example, it may well become 
politically expedient to oil the wheels of Khrushchev’s transfor- 
mation of Russia’s agricultural economy by drawing on foreign 
sources of consumer goods with which to compensate millions 
of former collective farmers, dispossessed once again of their 
small holdings. Otherwise, the planned figure of 180 million tons 
of grain for 1955 could join other great projects of former years 
in the limbo of unfulfilled Soviet dreams. And in considering 
the opportunity thus presented to British traders there is an 
echo of old Hanse rivalries when we hear of the newly- 
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constituted Eastern Committee—the Ost-Ausschuss—already 
busy in the long-term interests of Western Germany. 

Great changes are in the air, and it is right that this week the 
thoughts of British traders and British seamen should go back 
to the men who first established trading contacts with Russia. 
Our Elizabethan forbears saw little except Wardhouse, St. 
Nicholas Bay and Kholmogory. It was left to their successors, 
working alongside Russians, to help in the development of ports 
in the estuaries of Neva, Dvinad, Ob and Yenisei—the great rivers 
which carried British goods for so many years into the heart of 
continental Russia. It was by sea that our ancestors groped 
their way to sixteenth-century Muscovy. And when the 
Germans were at the gates of Moscow in 1941 it was by sea that 
British seamen poured life-giving supplies into Soviet Russia. 
The North-East Passage of which Willoughby and Chancellor 
dreamed has now become a reality-—-an achievement of Russian 
seamen—in the Northern Sea Route which runs from Europe 
into Asia along the Arctic shores of the Soviet Union. It is to 
be hoped that it, too, will play its part when, God willing, British 
ships once again carry British goods across the sea in a revival 
of the four-centuries-old tradition of Anglo-Russian trade. 


The Haworth Moors 
By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


S a guest of the Bronté Society, I have just paid my 
first visit to Haworth. It was a very real excitement at 
last to approach a place already often explored by my 

mind’s eye. Once, long ago, | had pictured a desolate hamlet 
lost in undulating miles of moorland: this romantic image in 
part dispelled, I had forced myself to see Haworth as a soulless, 
straggling suburb of Keighley. 

What a delight it was, then, to discover the place itself, a 
stalwart and altogether independent town, its main street swing- 
ing strongly up the hill in a curve that sets off to perfection 
the angularity of the squat black houses shouldering one above 
the other up towards the Black Bull. There, near the top of 
the rise, Haworth spreads into zig-zag streets and alleys and 
rough little squares, with many flights of stone steps and the 
odd corners of houses that have been built by planless, unmathe- 
matical men. The whole mass of dwellings, pubs and shops is 
composed of blocks of grimed stone with paler pointing between 
them which give it a curiously chequered surface, like the wings 
of certain woodland butterflies. This chequerwork is every- 
where repeated on the horizontal plane by the squared blocks 
of “ Yorkshire ” paving the narrow streets. 

Climbing up to the literary shrine itself, | could not fail to 
encounter what I had expected; the image carried in my mind of 
church, crowded churchyard and parsonage corresponded almost 
exactly with the material reality, except that a recent growth of 
trees among the graves has done something to soften both the 
grim expanse of the flat altar tombs and the hostile army of 
standing slabs. The tree-tops support a rookery, and the calls 
that came down through the foliage were harsh as the Haworth 
stones, yet for all that spoke persuasively of summer. One 
tends to think of the parsonage as exposed to a perpetual winter. 

If there was any fear that green leaves and rooks would make 
it impossible to experience anything of the sombre aspect of 
the Bronté world, it melted when I reached the moors, where 
wide stretches of dead heather spread a darkness even in the 
light of that May Day sun. 

Taking the rough track past the north side of the parsonage, 
Emily Bronté often walked up here: these were the brown 
hills that she, the “ native and nursling of the moors,” loved 
with such passion that her body thinned and whitened when 
she was exiled from them even for a few months. In Haworth 
I was in a place of literary pilgrimage, but here I was in the 
presence of something much greater and more significant. The 
moors nourished a genius, helped to shape and colour it; genius 
in its turn shaped and coloured the moors, changing them pro- 
foundly for all later comers. Never in literary history has there 
been a closer, more powerful bond between artist and place. 

The Haworth Moors, like so much of this part of the 
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Pennines, are formed of, Millstone Grit, a sandstone laid down 
in the Carboniferous Age, just before the formation of the coal 
measures that were to bring industry to Yorkshire. It is the 
rock of which the town itself has been built and which shows 
its nature again in the black drystone walls that run between 
the valley fields. For it is a much grimmer rock than the under- 
lying limestone that gives the neighbouring dales their paler and 
more gentle atmosphere. Its harsh surface quickly blackens 
when exposed to the Yorkshire air, and it readily supports a 
deep growth of heather to enhance its own darkness. Yet the 
valleys and little cloughs that divide the moors, even where no 
limestone is exposed in them, can be green and fertile enough, 
the rich pasture and woodland making the sharpest possible 
contrast with the moors above. The walls of Millstone Grit 
defending the uppermost fields against heather are the boundary 
between two opposing worlds. 

How Emily Bronté made these two worlds provide a gigantic 
metaphor for her novel is well known. Wuthering Heights, 
Heathcliff and all his party belong to the moorland and its 
darkness; Thrushcross Grange and the Lintons belong to the 
valley and manifest its fairness and light. Catharine herself 
echoes the metaphor when she likens her love for Linton to 
the foliage in the woods, her love for Heathcliff to the eternal 
rocks. 

Taken on another level, the moorland forces represent the 
passions, the dark energy of the unconscious mind, the valley 
dwellers the light of intellect and civilisation. The blind clash 
between them is resolved only in the second generation of lives, 
when the two “half-cast” children, young Catharine and 
Hareton, find happiness together, while the protagonists of light 
and darkness, having destroyed one another, lie buried on the 
lip of the valley where the heather meets the grass. 

The same contrast runs through Emily Bronté’s poetry, ex- 
pressed sometimes by the symbolism of night and day, more 
often by the familiar opposition of moor and valley landscapes. 
It appears even in the poems of her imaginary Gondal world. 
Just as Heathcliff, the personification of violent passion, the 
“unreclaimed creature an arid wilderness of furze and 
whinstone ” took possession of Wuthering Heights as its true 
hero, so again and again in her poetry Emily was obliged to 
declare herself on the side of night, of the moorland. The 
night wind whispers to her: 

Have we not been from childhood friends ? 
Have I not loved thee long ? 

As long as thou hast loved the night 
Whose silence wakes my song. 

The essential artist, as we know, must be of the devil’s party, 
for from the hidden, unconscious mind, whence Satan and his 
fellow demon, Heathcliff, emerge, comes also the uprush of 
imaginative energy. In Emily Bronté, a romantic artist, a 
woman of passionate Celtic temperament, intensely introverted 
and living isolated in a wild countryside, this allegiance was 
at its strongest and most enduring. 

In her own life she probably never succeeded in reconciling 
the sources of imagination and feeling with an intellect which, 
though submerged, was evidently masculine and forceful. That 
may be why her poetry so often reveals a sense of imprison- 
ment and deadly inner struggle, and why she was for ever 
opposing light and darkness. Inevitably she loved the dark 
places in herself that gave her freedom and power, and so she 
was in love also with the moors where she could rediscover 
those dark places in the outer world. 

The Millstone Grit gives the Haworth moors the special 
qualities of form and colouring that Emily Bronté most needed 
and could best use. She walked beside them just as within her 
own mind she walked, spellbound, beside the shadowy sources 
of her imagination. Charlotte would have liked her sister’s 
writing to acquire a “sunnier bloom,” but we can disagree. 
It would be hateful to see on Emily Bronté’s work any touch 
of the south. 

As I walked away down the curved street between the black 
houses, I felt grateful not only to the Bronté Society, but to 
the Carboniferous Age and the Victorian Age, and indeed to 
all time—the contriver of these rare but perfect harmonies. 
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Church Survey in East 
Bristol 


By the Rev. MERVYN STOCKWOOD 


LAIMS and counter-claims are often made about the 

strength of church-membership. We are told by the 

protagonists of different views that the Church is 
dying, the Church is experiencing a revival, the Church has lost 
its hold on the working classes, the Church is made up of the 
old women of both sexes. And it is difficult to get a true picture 
as the clergy, who should be well informed, are often notoriously 
inaccurate in matters of statistics. A church which has a 
congregation of fifty is described as half-full, and the numbers 
at Communion are multiplied as readily as the loaves which 
fed the five thousand. 

As I was anxious to discover the facts, I asked the ministers 
in my neighbourhood to join me in making a survey. Our 
churches, six in number, are fairly close together on the main 
London road running through East Bristol ; Russell Town 
Congregational Church is about two miles from the centre of 
the city and Salem Methodist Chapel, the most distant, not 
more than three. The area is working-class, and many streets 
have been scheduled for demolition because the tumbledown 
houses are too dilapidated for repair. It is important to bear 
this fact in mind because it means that we are a decaying 
district. Young couples dislike the surroundings and seek 
to be re-housed on the new estates. Hence the population 
from which we draw our congregations tends to be elderly. 
In fact, there is one street in my parish in which there is an 
old-age pensioner in every house. 

A‘serious defect in the survey is due to our inability to 
include the congregations of the chapels and meeting-houses 
which have no resident minister. In our district there are more 
than a dozen gospel halls, city missions, Assemblies of God 
and Hallelujah tabernacles which have appreciable followings. 
In fact the sum total of their attendances may well be larger 
than ours, and their vitality is a surprise to those who errone- 
ously imagine that the strength of corybantic Dissent is dwindling. 
Nor is mention made of the Roman Catholic church. St. 
Patrick’s has a vigorous community life, and I understand that 
about a thousand attend Mass each Sunday ; but it must be 
remembered that, unlike our churches and chapels which are 
thick on the ground, St. Patrick’s has to serve an area many 
times larger than our district. 

Perhaps a few details should be given about the history of 
the churches. The Nonconformists were first in the field ; 
most of them have been at work for more than a century, and 
their roots go deep in the social life of the district. Redfield 
(ex-Wesleyan) and Bethesda (ex-United) are within 300 yards 
of each other and are about the same size ; Salem (ex-Primitive) 
is a gallant little chapel on the top of the hill, and has not had 
a full-time minister for many years and is therefore dependent 
on lay preachers. The Anglicans came later. St. Matthew 
Moorfields was built eighty years ago and is a typically ugly 
Victorian structure ; St. Leonard’s is a small modern church, 
consecrated in 1938, and is, therefore, still finding its feet. 

We chose the third Sunday in March for the survey, as it 
was a typical day without any special festivity to inflate the 
congregations. Our first object was to discover the number 
of people who came to our services. Here is the result : 


Church Morning Evening Total 
St. Matthew C. of E. i 277 213 490 
Redfield Methodist cag 65 123 188 
St. Leonard C. of E. , 60 91 151 
Bethesda Methodist = 19 106 125 
Russell Town’ Congrega- 
tional .. re Ks 23 59 82 
Salem Methodist .. io 16 52 68 
460 644 1,104 


1953 601 


It is impossible to gauge the percentage of church-goers, 
not only because, as has been already stated, we have ne 
record of those at the gospel halls but also because many of 
our parishioners have affiliations with churches in other parts 
of the city. But, for what it is worth, the number of souls 
in the two parishes in which the six churches taking part in the 
survey are situated is about 14,000. An interesting point in 
this analysis is the difference of emphasis between the Anglicans 
and Nonconformists on morning and evening worship. The 
Anglicans pin-point the parish Communion at 10 a.m. as the 
main service of the day, whereas the Nonconformist tradition 
centres on the non-sacramental night-service. 

Next, we were anxious to find out the distribution of men 
and women, and the proportion of married and single. The 
slight discrepancy between these figures and the figures of 
attendance is due to the reluctance of some to volunteer the 
information. 


Church Married Married 
Men Bachelors Women _ Spinsters 
St. Matthew C. of E. .. 84 100 115 191 
Redfield Methodist .. 39 31 53 65 
St. Leonard C. of E. .. 32 1! 47 48 
Bethesda Methodist .. 36 16 48 25 
Russell Town Congre- 
gational .. ag 24 12 22 26 
Salem Methodist is 19 9 20 20 
234 179 305 375 


From the point of view of the future the spread of the ages 
IS an important point, and the ministers were particularly 
interested in the analysis of the age-groups. 


MEN 
Church 11-20 21-30 31-45 46-65 65+ 
St. Matthew C. of E... 48 48 49 34 5 
Redfield Methodist .. 14 16 12 20 8 
St. Leonard C. of E. .. 8 5 7 14 9 
Bethesda Methodist .. 14 6 il 17 8 
Russell Town Congre- 
gational ‘a 8 4 7 9 7 
Salem Methodist 8 2 6 1] 1 
96 81 92 105 37 
WOMEN 
Church 11-20 21-30 31-45 46-65 654 
St. Matthew C.of E. .. 83 53 58 85 25 
Redfield Methodist .. 24 12 2 39 20 
St. Leonard C.of E. .. 19 10 15 39 15 
Bethesda Methodist .. 3 6 20 28 16 
Russell Town Congre- 
gational .. << 4 7 18 9 
Salem Methodist o<— 5 7 12 4 
189 90 132 221 89 


Wage-groups were difficult to analyse satisfactorily. We 
decided to exclude the married women, as some were part- 
timers, while others earned nothing ; but it should be realised 
that in many homes there is some additional income to that 
brought home by the head of the family. Here are the 
weekly earnings of the men and boys, and a few unmarried 
women : 


Church 0-£2* £2-5 £5-10 £10 +- 
St. Matthew C, of E. a 3 17 106 23 
Redfield Methodist : 3 6 36 14 
St. Leonard C. of E. of 9 2 23 4 
Bethesda Methodist 1 13 28 3 
Russell Town Congrega- 
tional .. ba a 5 6 15 2 
Salem Methodist 0 6 14 2 
21 50 222 48 


* Chiefly pensioners and apprentices. 
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Educational standards caused few surprises. We had 
expected most of our congregations to have left school when 
they were fourteen. This proved to be the case, though a 
fair proportion had received some form of higher education. 
The question on the paper was, ** At what age did you leave 
school ? *’ 

Church 14 15 16 17 18 20+ 
St. Matthew C. of E. .. 210 57 60 25 14 41 


Redfield Methodist .. 102 20 21 11 4 6 
St. Leonard C.ofE. .. 80 19 5 4 3 0 
Bethesda Methodist .. 80 10 19 3 1 2 

Russell Town Congre- 
gational .. «oe 12 10 5 1 2 
Salem Methodist ie 10 2 6 0 0 
550 127 117 54 23 51 


And of those still at school the answers were : 


Church Modern Technical Grammar University 
St. MatthewC.ofE... 23 5 27 15 
Redfield Methodist .. 5 3 5 2 
St. Leonard C. of E. .. 10 4 4 0 
Bethesda Methodist .. 2 2 2 0 
Russell Town Congre- 
gational .. aa 4 I 2 0 
Salem Methodist os 2 4 0 0 
46 19 40 17 


These figures should be of some interest to the theorists who 
are concerned with comprehensive schools and educational 
policies, because they show that a Christian community, unlike 
some secular communities, contains within itself people of 
different educational abilities. It is in a real sense comprehen- 
sive because it is rooted in a common experience, springing 
from a unifying religious approach to life. 

The most difficult classification was nature of employment. 
I know a road-sweeper who describes himself as a civil servant 
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and a collector of horse-dung who descr.bes himself as a 
skilled worker. I hope we avoided such extremes, but there 
was clearly a difference of opinion on the appropriate categories 
for some jobs, and the results should be accepted with reserve, 


1. Unskilled labourer, domestic worker, factory worker 
without qualifications. Men 22. Women 38. 
Skilled artisan and craftsman. Men 100. Women 27, 
Small shopkeeper, shop-assistant, clerk. Men 7], 
Women 156. 
Shop-manager, commercial traveller, office-manager, 
major clerical post. Men 27. Women 4. 
5. Central and local government, nationalised industries, 
where the post does not fall into any of the other cate- 
gories. Men17. Women 7. 
6. Professional and technical, teacher, scientific worker, 
engineer. Men 35. Women 36. 
7. Trainee, apprentice, serviceman. Men 31. 
8. Pensioner. Men 37. Women 62. 
9. Housekeeper, housewife (some could be classified as 8). 
Men 2. Women 265. 
10. Impossible to classify. Men 4. Women 13. 

Those of us who were responsible for the survey do not claim 
that the analysis proves anything ; it merely provides interesting 
information, besides giving us some’idea of the response to our 
work. In so far as I would venture to express a personal 
opinion, I am encouraged by the fact that church-goers are not 
limited to a particular age or class. Although the tasks facing the 
Church in the east ends of our large cities are formidable, 
and only a fraction of the seed is harvested, yet our congrega- 
tions would appear to be drawn from most sections of the city 
community. We are frequently presented with statistics of 
delinquents, illiterates and misfits ; perhaps there is something 
to be said for the statistics of very ordinary men and women 
who are trying to live the Christian life in an industrialised 
society. 


The London Library 


By DESMOND FLOWER 


HE narrow unassuming stone-fronted building which 

occupies the north-west corner of St. James’s Square must 

be well known to every man of letters—professional, 
amateur or dilettante—throughout Great Britain, and to an 
army of general readers. It stands between an insurance office 
and the now damaged premises of a club once famous for the 
fine collection of claret brought together on behalf of the com- 
mittee by the late Maurice Healey. No one who has not 
passed through the double swing doors at the top of the short 
flight of steps can have any conception of the astonishing 
world which spreads out behind this modest entrance. 

The London Library is a remarkable, indeed a unique, 
institution. More than 600,000 volumes covering almost every 
subject and language stand on its open shelves for the inspec- 
tion of the subscribers, who may take them away or have them 
despatched to their homes. There are, so far as I know, only 
two other large libraries which can be compared with this 
organisation for the very great facilities which are offered— 
the Cambridge University Library and the Boston Athenaeum. 
At Cambridge members of the University in statu pupilari 
may roam at will among the stacks, though they may not 
remove any volumes from the building; while the facilities of 
the Athenaeum in Boston are reserved for those shareholders 
who have tickets. But the London Library offers its 
amenities to any reputable person who can pay the modest 
annual subscription. 

How many times, I wonder, has a scholar or a scientist 
taken a step forward in his work through going to the shelves 
of the London Library and taking down, urged by some whim 
or curiosity, the next book to, or another not far removed from, 
the one which he came to seek ? And, too, there must be 
innumerable instances, too many to record even if anyone had 
a mind to it, of research, sometimes of importance and often 
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the difference 


One of the pleasantest things to Shell is the way it is making so many 
friends among the younger motorists— as well as keeping the old friends 
who are delighted to have it back. News of a petrol that proves by 


results always travels round—and no matter where you travel in Britain... 
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“The old 


philosopher is 












still among us...” 


And Johnson himself would surely not object 
to our quoting this reference to him on the 
occasion of The Spectater’s 125th anniversary. 
The Spectator will not take exception to the 
adjective ( which is of course to be construed as 
“established” rather than merely “decrepit” 
while the adverb implies no element of surprise : 
on the contrary, Friday evening without The 
Spectator is altogether as unthinkable as roast beef 
without the mustard. 
From its earliest days The Spectator has remained 


faithful to its traditions of independence and 























sober judgment, providing week by week a 
shrewd commentary on the affairs of men. 
The paper’s pride in its long achievement 
is well understood by Barclays Bank: The 
Spectator has for 125 years provided 
food for thoughtful men and women, 
and foran even longer period Barclays 
Bank has been attending to their 


financial affairs. 
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no doubt trivial but still useful being hastened and assisted 
by the ability to set side by side books which one could not 
afford or wish to own, and then bearing them off home for 
more leisured study. No public institution can aspire to offer 
a comparable service. Indeed, it is to the inevitable short. 
comings of the greatest public library in the world that the 
London Library owes its beginnings. In 1839 Thomas 
Carlyle, exasperated by the necessary circumscription of the 
British Museum, decided that the founding of a lending 
library which should contain “ books in all departments of 
literature and philosophy and in all languages and whose sub- 
scribers should be able to have the books in their own homes 
both in London and in the country” was highly desirable: 
two years later he saw his idea put into practice after an 
intensive period spent in overcoming every form of objection 
brought against it. Once scepticism had been mastered, the 
support for the Library was as distinguished as it was plenti- 
ful. The first president was Lord Clarendon; he was suc- 
ceeded by Carlyle himself, then Lord Houghton, Lord 
Tennyson, Sir Leslie Stephen and the Earl of Balfour. The 
president today is Mr. T. S. Eliot. Early committee members 
were Gladstone, Huxley, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and 
Macaulay—who wrote a great deal of his History in the 
Library. 

Among the predecessors of the present Librarian, Mr. Simon 
Nowell-Smith, the best known was undoubtedly Sir Charles 
Hagberg Wright, who reigned in St. James’s Square from 1893 
to 1940. As soon as he had taken office he began re-catalogu- 
ing the entire library, which in nearly sixty years had 
seriously outgrown the first catalogue of 1842 and its innumer- 
able supplements. As a result of his work a fresh series of 
catalogues was printed, but that in use today was an 
amalgamation of all these, brought up to date, and published 
in two volumes in 1913 and 1914. Sir Charles extended his 
work by the publication of two supplements, the first in 1920 
and the second in 1929, and of three subject indexes. In all 
these undertakings he was assisted from 1905 by Mr. C. J. 
Purnell, who in 1940 succeeded Sir Charles as Librarian. 

It is perhaps as well that Sir Charles retired in 1940, for he 
would have been heartbroken by the events of the war. The 
first bomb fell upon the Library in the year of its centenary, 
1941, though happily it did little damage. But the second air 
assault upon London did not allow St. James’s Square to 
escape so lightly, for in 1944 a V-I landed fair and square on 
top of bookstacks. Even so, the Library may be considered 
to have escaped lightly, for when the debris had been cleared 
away it was found that the only department to be seriously 
affected was that devoted to Theology and Religion, while 
the end of Biography was damaged but not destroyed, and 
Bibliography was reduced to temporary chaos. Space 
always a problem in every library—had to be found elsewhere 
for Bibliography, and the only shelves available were at 
ground level in a somewhat gloomy corner of the’ building. 
In choosing this new location Mr. Purnell may have done a 
back-handed kindness, for the stooping and _ crawling 
necessary to find any book in this section during several years 
was, I am sure. excellent for the portly figures of many 
bibliographers. I remember once proceeding on hands and 
knees along the stack to be brought up with a bump against 
a vast figure similarly progressing in the opposite direction; 
iit was Mr. Arundell Esdaile. However, Bibliography has 
now been restored in dignity and comfort, and those of us 
accustomed fo use that section now seek our exercise 
elsewhere. 

The succession of Mr. Nowell-Smith to the. office of 
Librarian in 1950 enabled Mr. Purnell to concentrate upon the 
continuance of the catalogue in which he had played so great 
a part for so many years. And it is to his skilful and pains- 
taking editorship that we owe the third Supp!ement which has 
now appeared,* following closely the plan of its predecessors. 


* Catalogue of the London Library, Taird Supplement, 192)-9". 
By C. J. Purnell. (The London Library 12 gu/neas.) 
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The impossibility of producing the Supplement during or 
immediately after the war has made this volume an enormous 
labour, for it now covers the accessions accumulated during 
twenty-two years. The average annual increment to the 
Library in 7,000 works, so that Mr. Purnell, even allowing for 
replacements of books already in the catalogue, has compiled 
and arranged some 150,000 entries in a multitude of lan- 
guages. The result, filling 1,450 quarto pages in triple 
column, is a monument of which he can be justly proud, and 
all who use it must be profoundly grateful. 


But this fine, stout volume in its heavy red buckram boards 
is, for all its excellence, only an outward sign of the virtues 
hidden within this remarkable building—the printed record of 
an exciting world constantly explored by the subscribers, 
whose heels ring upon the pierced iron floors as they burrow 
to their hearts’ content through the warren of the stacks. 
May those who are members count their blessings. May those 
who are not members hasten to No. 14 St. James’s Square to 
sample the delights of this admirable library. May its 
founder’s name long be revered as much for this monument 
as for his French Revolution. And, as Mr. Wallas Eaton 
might say in a famous broadcast programme, “ Up Britain, 
long live the London Library, and * Please turn out the 
Lights’! ” 


Fishing up the Past 


By RICHARD GARNETT 
N an earlier article | described what it was like to put on 
compressed-air breathing apparatus and swim down into 
the Mediterranean to a depth of twenty fathoms, but there 

was not room to do more than hint at what one may find there. 

I said nothing about underwater archaeology. 

One cannot hope to find an Atlantis, or even the legendary 
church at the bottom of the bay, whose bells can be heard 
ringing to presage a shipwreck. When the land goes into the 
sea it subsides slowly, and the lost churches of East Anglia 
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have probably been turned to sand by the ceaseless wash of 
centuries of tide. In the Mediierranean, where there is no 
tide, the sea is less of a destroyer, but for that very reason it 
claims less of the land. Off the beach of Fos-sur-Mer, however, 
there is a site peculiarly rich in archaeological remains. 
M. Diolé, in his Promenades d’ Archéologie Sous-Marine, 
describes the ruin of a Roman villa, and reproduces a photo- 
graph of a most beautiful ivory head of Venus that was 
found there. 

There are possibilities of finding even older objects. During 
the last Ice Age the level of the Mediterranean was much 
lower than it is today, and some of the caves that are now 
under water may then have been inhabited. Near Le Trayas 
I visited a large submarine cavern, and was quite unaware of 
its possible history. In that primaeval gloom—as if it were a 
vault beneath Stonehenge -I all but saw the ghosts of pre- 
history.. It was the only time that I have been really frightened 
under water. If it were possible to excavate the floor of that 
cavern with the same care as that with which the layers of 
dust can be sifted in a cave on land, perhaps one might find 
more tangible traces of its inhabitants. 

For the rest one must be content with wrecks and casual 
objects dropped from boats. Anchors are the most common 
of such finds, for an anchor is an easy thing to lose, and it ts 
most likely to be lost in an anchorage within the diver’s 
range of depth. Modern anchors abound-—I remember seeing 


an octopus crouching under a large grapnel-—and at least 
half-a-dozen ancient anchors have been found along the 


Riviera. Only the leaden stocks remain, the wooden shanks 
and flukes having long since perished. One of these stocks 
bears on three sides a crude plaque of the head of Medusa, 
whose blood, according to Greek legend, petrified and turned 
into the red branches of coral that one finds among the rocks 
where this anchor lay. 

Scattered pieces of pottery may be found almost anywhere 
along the French littoral. At Ventimiglia, just inside Italy, 
some boys came upon it while goggle-fishing: and at Port 
Vendres. the ancient Port Veneris, a few miles north of the 
frontier with Spain, some French commandos showed me the 
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potsherds that they had found at the bottom of the harbour. 
Among the pieces was the top of a classical lamp, conforming 
exactly to the pattern of the conventional one that Florence 
Nightingale holds in Waterloo Place. It was clean and 
unmarked, and had not been smashed or obliterated, although 
the harbour must have been littered with the debris of more 
than twenty centuries of shipping. 

Last summer my friend Rebikoff took me*diving off the 
Ile du Levant, the easternmost of the Iles de Hyéres. He made 
the first dive, in a cove under the Phare du Titan, and returned, 
after a couple of minutes, clutching the broken pieces of a 
small amphora covered with patches of brilliant red sponge. 
We both searched the clear shallow water where he had found 
it, and, though we saw plenty of signs of the wreck of what 
seemed to be a modern cable-laying vessel—sheets of twisted 
steel and great coils of black cable—there was not a trace of 
another pot. Two days later we returned to the cove, and 
again Rebikoff came upon the fragments of a pot, and again 
we searched and found nothing. 

These were mere scraps compared to the galley-load of 
wine-jars that lies just inshore of the Balise de la Chrétienne, 
a stone tower that marks an ugly reef of rocks between Agay 
and Antheéor. In 1948 the Club Alpin Sous-Marin heard that 
fishermen had brought up pieces of pottery outside Aga roads. 
A party went off to see what they could find. It was Henri 
Broussard who made the discovery; he had not loaded himself 
with quite enough lead to sink with ease, and so was holding 
on to the rushy mat of zostera that covered the bottom and 
pulling himself along by his hands. Suddenly he realised that 
the object he had taken hold of a few yards back had been of 
a familiar shape; he thought it was a man’s shin-bone. He 
turned round and found the broken handle of a large amphora; 
and under the weeds the mud was thick with these wine-jars. 
Subsequently the club brought up a few whole ones, and later 
Cousteau’s lieutenants made a thorough search, using a 
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suction-pump to clear away the mud, and reckoned that there 
were about two thousand amphorae altogether. Where they 
have been covered with mud their surface is as clean and fresh 
as if they had just come from the kiln. In their long necks 
many of them still have their cement stoppers sealed in place 
with wax, and some of these stoppers bear a series of initials 
by which knowledgeable archaeologists have ascertained that 
they came from the vineyards of the Lassii who lived near 
Pompeii in the second century B.C. Unfortunately the jars 
were poorly glazed, and, even when they are sealed, the liquid 
inside differs little from salt water except in being rather 
nastier to drink. 


This wreck has still to be thoroughly excavated, and 
amateurish attempts at salvage—I speak as an amateur—to 
say nothing of the surreptitious plunder of amphorae, have not 
improved the site. 

At Mahdia, on the Tunisian east coast, there is another 
foundered galley which has also still to be completely 
excavated. It carried a cargo of Greek works of art looted by 
Lucius Cornelius Sulla at the sack of Athens in 86 B.C. When 
Cousteau explored the site in 1948, much of the cargo had 
already been salvaged by previous divers, but he was able to 
get a clear picture of the ship and to bring up her deck-cargo 
of marble Ionic columns. 

Another collection of marble chunks of columns was found 
in shallow water near St. Tropez—huge cylindrical pieces six 
feet across, several bases and one Iong lintel. Their surface 
was covered with hundreds of shellfish, whose tongue-like feet 
have, in the course of twenty centuries, dissolved the stone 
until it is like a sponge full of holes as long and thick as a 
man’s forefinger. But where the stone was buried in the sand 
it is quite untouched, and the rough chisel-marks might have 
been made yesterday. These marbles were probably raw 
material for a temple to Augustus at Narbonne. Today they 
may be seen lying in an untidy heap on a quay in St. Tropez, 
waiting for the town council to decide where to erect them. 

Meanwhile Cousteau’s Undersea Research Group is working 
on the wreck of a Greek trading galley near the island of 
Grand Congloué outside Marseilles. The slow, painstaking 
job has been going on for nine months; gradually the cargo is 
being assembled, and eventually a two-thousand-year-old ship 
may be brought to the surface. To chance upon such relics of 
the past is easy enough, but to excavate them completely, 
so that nothing is missed and as little as possible destroyed, is 
a much harder task, involving relays of divers in months of 
work. Already far more has been found than can be properly 
salvaged, and the bottom of the Mediterranean is only 
beginning to be explored. 


Audit Day 


I’ve counted my soul away 

Into those vertical lines; 

Black columns, winding downwards 
Towards the Audit Day. 


I walk between two showers 
Alone in the budding wood, 
As the faint and furry branches 
Whisper their hidden flowers; 


And as I walk, I muse 

Upon the tools of my trade: 
The lean decisive sevens, 

The elegant twirl of the twos. 


From under a cowl of grey 

The eyas of the evening shine; 

I walk through wakening beauty 
And think of the Audit Day. 


CAMPBELL MORRISON. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 


A century ago, when England was enjoying a period of peace and 

prosperity, the English private banker and his customer were well 

known to each other and banking was a personal service based on 
$ I 


mutual confidence. 


Today, modern practice is more comprehensive and includes many 
specialised services not imagined by the banker of a hundred years 
ago. National Provincial Bank, however, with its widespread 
resources and organisation, still maintains the banking tradition of 


personal service. The entire banking organisation is adapted to 
— LS 
serve individual needs, and the Manager is always glad to meet and 
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advise each of his customers. 
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117 YEARS OF HISTORY 


Bon in the stage-coach days of King William the Fourth, The Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Company has, in its long lite, witnessed vast changes 
and progress; it has seen the practices and customs of men changed profoundly ; 
it has seen history made, and it has, itself, made history... 
Throughout all the years, the Company has been a directly interested spectator 
of many conflagrations, catastrophes, wars and other misfortunes of mankind. . . 
But never once has it faltered in its purpose of bringing protection and security 


to all who have sought its aid. . . 





And so it stands today. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY EIMITED 





London: 


Head Office: 
(Chief Office) | Cornhill, E.C.3. 
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A d@Artagnan of Today 


By H. WARNER ALLEN 


F any man living can claim the name of d’Artagnan by right 
of kinship, it is Pierre de Montesquiou, duc de Fezensac. 

In the great hall of the Chateau de Marsan, Pierre de 
Montesquiou. Comte d’Artagnan, has his place among the 
family portraits, and it does not need much imagination to 
trace in his features the ruffling pugnacity of his near kinsman, 
the Musketeer, whose name Dumas selected for immortality. 
The Pierre de Montesquiou of today shares d’Artagnan’s 
penchant for fighting against odds, but in the warfare he wages 
for Gascony and its heart, his beloved Armagnac, there is no 
room for the careless roystering of Dumas’s hero. 

It is something to count Ney and Masséna among one’s 
ancestors, but even better to know that a Montesquiou fought 
at the side of Jeanne d’Arc. Pierre’s terrible ancestor, Blaise 
de Monluc, wearing the false nose which conceals the gaping 
gash of the last of his countless wounds, presides over the 
Chateau dining-room. He wrote the Commentaries which 
Henri Quatre called the “ Soldier’s Bible,” and in the religious 
wars his name was as terrible to the Huguenots as in the next 
century that of Cromwell to the Irish. Perhaps Pierre has 
inherited from Monluc that swiftness of decision and action 
which tries to pack into each hour of life rather more than 
it can hold, but he has been spared the ruthlessness and owes 
more, I think, to his great-greas uncle the Abbé of Beaulieu, 
Minister of the Interior under Louis XVIII, created duc de 
Montesquiou-Fezensac, whose portrait radiates the charm, 
benignity and ripe wisdom of the sagest of that monarch’s 
counsellors. 

Pierre belongs to that class of French aristocrats who have 
deserved well of their country, the de Vogiiés, the de Muns, 
the de Guébriands, for example, holding that noblesse oblige 
is a categorical imperative unconditioned by the privileges of 
nobility long since swept away. “ Nobility,” he says, “is a 
bad handicap. It tempts people to live on their ancestors. I 
want my family to depend on their own merits.” I quoted 


Dante who said of noble blood that it was a cloak soon clipped 
by the scissors of time, if the skirts of past glory were not daily 
lengthened by new deeds of honour. 

Next day, as we left the Auch football ground, we were 
talking of the resurrection of France and the fight against 








The Making of a Moron 


By Niall Brennan 10/6 net 


“Could be one of the important books of our time... 
The Making of a Moron records the author’s nomadic 
career in paper mill, wool store, goods yard and a 
London department store . . . | would swop a bookshelf 
of scientific studies in industrial psychology and a library 
of academic ethics for this sane, snappish, anecdotal little 
book. This man knows work and people and has charity.” 
News Chronicle 


Society and Sanity 


| 
| By F. J. Sheed 10/6 net 
“For Mr. Sheed sanity means ‘seeing what is, living in 
| the reality of things’ and his purpose is to present the 
| realities of man’s relation to man . . . Here then is a 
| view of man as a reasoning being, with a personality 
infinitely greater than any arbitrary system, political, 
social or economic in which theorists seek to contain it. 
In these trenchant but unbigoted chapters there is food 
for thought for men and women of all creeds and of 
no creed.” Time and Tide 
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Communism. “Communism and 
are the same thing,” said Pierre. 

The home team had been beaten in its first league match 
and the spectators round us, dark, voluble, wiry, little men, 
were cursing the referee like scolding jays, regardless of the 
notices posted round the ground, Respectez [ Arbitre. My 
sympathy lay with that abused official, because I knew him as 
the kindest and gentlest of Gascons who had only undertaken 
the thankless task as a last-minute stop-gap. It was rather the 
perversity of fate than his quixotism which had ordained that 
all the mistakes due to his shortness of sight and shortness of 
breath had penalised the home side. Laval, that sinister palin- 
drome, as Bernard Moore called him on the wireless, did his 
country one good turn by indirectly promoting that enthusiasm 
for outdoor sports which has done so much for the physique 
of the rising generation. The treaty of surrender provided that 
local-government employees should be exempted from forced 
labour, and local authorities all over France seized the chance 
of saving some of their young men from slavery by employ- 
ing them in the construction of sports-grounds. 

Pierre was too busy answering salutes to go on with our 
conversation on politics. The proverbial Gascon pride makes 
a man equally respectful of his own and his fellows’ dignity. 
Whomsoever he may greet, great or small, the Gascon does 
not as a rule take off his hat as other Frenchmen do. He is 
content to shift his béret, the universal head-gear, round his 
head from his right ear to his left, keeping his eyes fixed on 
the person he is saluting. Some of the country folk in the 
crowd, however, did pay Pierre the compliment of pulling off 
their bérets, and he bade them hastily, “ Restez couverts.” One 
wizened little man, with a complexion strangely fair in that 
swarthy crowd to remind me that the Anglo-French frontier 
once ran a féw miles away, insisted on remaining bare-headed 
while they talked. 

They made a strange contrast. The old peasant, worn with 
toil though full of vivacity, gazed up at Pierre with an expres- 
sion which I tried to read. His grey-blue eyes had something 
of that primitive, half-frightened, half-cunning look which 
belongs to the man of the soil all the world over, but it seemed 
to me that his dominant feeling was one of grudging respect 
and admiration. Pierre, broad-shouldered and debonair, like 
David ruddy and goodly of countenance, absurdly young for 
his forty-three years, with eyes which dance with fun even when 
he is deadly serious, bent over him as he talked, offering him 
a lift back to his home at Marsan, the little village which 
nestles under the wing of the chateau. The other resisted long 
enough to assert his independence, but gave in at last, rejoicing 
in his heart of hearts at saving the train-fare. 

As we drove, Pierre chatted to the peasant in the back seat, 
without, I am thankful to say, turning back to look at him, 
for he drives like Jehu on that road with its hairpin bends. 
The man of Marsan was jubilant. He had had a man sharing his 
house with him and working with him on his small holding, 
and had just got rid of the fellow. It was a comfort to have 
one’s house to oneself and to work one’s land by oneself and 
for oneself. We set him down at his door, and Pierre laughed. 
“ Poor fellow,” he said, “ he is as poor as Job. I like to hear 
him expatiate on the joys of individualism. He is the leading 
Communist in our village.” 

Pierre’s chateau is always open to the whole village, all 
politics forgotten, with a welcome for everyone who secks 
advice or help, and indeed for every lover of Armagnac. The 
banquet with a hundred guests which wound up the local féte 
was held in his salons, and the co-operative tractor on which 
the smallest holder has first claim stands in his outbuildings. 
The whole village depends for milk on his milch cows. In 
Gascony the cows are made to work with the oxen, and conse- 
quently they give such poor milk that it has been regularly 
thrown away. If butter was needed, it had to be brought from 
the Pyrenees, and there are still old people to be found who 
have never tasted milk or butter in their lives. Pierre’s busi- 
ness in Auch is always short-handed in summer when, if he 
has a moment’s leisure, the master will be found working with 
his men, in order that there may be employment for the 


poverty—in Gascony they 
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We were not there! 


It always gives us pleasure to 
associate ourselves with anni- 


versary occasions, such as this 


special issue of The Spectator. 
And usually, at such times, we 
can point out (however gently!) 
that we were there first. But now we confess ourselves beaten—by a 


matter of eight years. It was not until 1836 that the Westminster Bank 


(then the London & Westminster) was founded in London. Naturally, 
we take some pride in our long term of existence. Still more pleasant 
to record, however, is the fact that for many thousands of 
people ‘banking with the Westminster’ has become as much a 


family tradition as the weekly perusal of The Spectator. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 














Sir George Dance’s Steam Carriage 
passing along Wellington Street, 


Strand in 1839, seen from the 
original offices of The Spectator 
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peasants when there is no work on the land. What he does 
at home is the least of his achievements, for he keeps racing 
all over France and the world, spreading abroad the attractions 
of his native land. 

If Communism has any hold on the Gascon peasant, it must 
be ascribed to puzzled stupefaction. He cannot understand 
why the savings he amassed so painfully for eventual invest- 
ment in the soil which is his life’s blood have melted away like 
snow in the sun. He cannot understand how an invader was 
allowed to trample under-foot his pride and independence. 
The German jack-boot was more deadly than German bombs. 
Is it any wonder that the French shudder at the thought of 
re-arming Germany ? 

Take one instance out of many. 
then a student, fled to escape forced labour. 
made an example of two of his companions. Confidence has 
been lost, and men turn to desperate measures. The Gascon 
peasant knows nothing of Marx or his doctrines, but the Spanish 
refugees who have poured across the Pyrenees tell him fairy- 
tales about the U.S.S.R. Confidence can only be restored, he 
will only understand what Communism means, when he receives 
a reasonable reward for his labour, and Pierre de Montesquiou, 
seconded by his fair young wife, with his family which, as a 
friends says, has no grown-ups, has dedicated his life to estab- 
lishing in his Gascon home that prosperity which is the con- 
dition of confidence and peace. 


The Damned Don’t Cry 


By WOLF MANKOWITZ 
FTER the marshal was axed, and the sheriff shot, and 
the mule-train robbed of seven million dollars’-worth of 
raw gold, we decided it was enough for one morning. 
‘I wasn’t sorry because I had a bad leg-wound from tripping 
over the settle whilst dying, and I was aching from being tied 
up and left in the cupboard while the Hooded Bandit drank 
his hot chocolate elevenses. 


CABLD TNT? CANAD CWNTD CANAD CWO CAHAD 


The archivist of Auch, 
The Germans 





N celebrating the 125th birthday of The Spectator it is 
appropriate to recall to mind another giant. On the 
second of January, 1828, six months before The Spectator 
was born, there appeared the first number of another weekly 
review, The Athenaeum, whose aim was to become, ‘‘ like 
the Athenaeum of antiquity, the resort of the most 
distinguished philosophers, historians, orators and poets 
of our day.’’ Events were to justify the grandeur of 
this claim. Already in the autumn of 1835 Mary Russell 
Mitford was writing to a friend ; ** Did you ever see the 
London weekly literary journal called the Athenaeum ? It 
is the fashionable paper now.”’ Inthe next decade another 
inveterate correspondent, Elizabeth Barrett, declared that 
she held this journal ** in the very first rank, both in 
ability and integrity.’ A recent commentator has even 
described The Athenaeum as “* the most notable literary 


p , ” 
achievement of the Victorian age. 


N 1921 The Athenaeum merged with The Nation 

of H. J. Massingham, . and ten years later they 
both joined The New Statesman of Bernard Shaw and 
the Webbs. Today THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
is glad to pay tribute both to its great contemporary, 
The Spectator, and to its own forerunner, The Athe- 
naeum, whose title it is proud to carry on its front page each 
week. The song of The Spectator is happily still heard 
and the melody of The Athenaeum lingers en. 
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The time in the cupboard wasn’t wasted though, because 
while I struggled to loose the washing-line round my ankles 
my mind searched desperately for a game which was quiet but 
still exciting. I put it to him frankly afterwards. “ The idea.” 
I told him, “is very quietly to bury a little treasure and then 
carefully make a real map showing where it is.” 

He was about to put me in chains when his eyes lit up. 
“ That means,” he said, “ I have to break open my money-box,” 
“We opened the money-box with a couple of well-aimed blows 
of the tree-felling axe. It was more exciting than unlocking it, 
There was one and fourpence half-penny in coppers inside, but 
we put that right by marking a cigar box Spanish Doubloons 
and other loot. 1 wanted to sit down and spend half an hour 
discussing methods and suitable places to bury the treasure, 
“We must just take a look round first,” he said, “because 
naturally you have to explore the island before you can bury 
treasure.” We explored the island. 

This involved a battle with cannibals, in the course of which 
I was tied to a stake and rescued by Captain Kidd, and a fight 
with a French man-of-war which we boarded in a hand-to-hand 
struggle. I shall never forget that hair-raising moment in the 
jungle when a panther shouting “ I won't hurt you” jumped on 
to my back. I caught my chin on the corner of one of those 
large safe building blocks they are putting out for children 
these days. But the bruise was hardly noticeable. 

We found a very good cave under a floorboard in my 
bedroom, which prised up quite easily with the blade of the 
axe. You should, strictly speaking, bury a couple of skeletons 
with the treasure, but he looked me over and decided | 
wouldn’t ‘fit. “Well, cap’n,” I said, “don’t you think sir, 
begging your pard’n sir, we should make the map now sir?” 

“ All hands on deck,” he shouted. “Fasten the mainmast, 
you lubbers. Bear north-north south.” 

“ Aye aye, sir,” I said and fastened the mainmast. 

“You left it a bit unfastened,” he said, his eagle-eye staring 
at me unblinking. “No use hurrying, dad,” he added, “the 
job has to be done properly.” 

It was a terrible storm, but we came through; but I carelessly 
shot an albatross, and there was a terrible calm, but we came 
through, and after a while I hardly noticed the cushion on a 
piece of string round my neck. Then we cleared the plasticine 
off the captain’s chart-table, and settled down to making the 
map. I even lit a cigarette. It tasted good after all we'd been 
through together. 

This map was quite a production. It was in full colour 
crayon, with old-fashioned writing, skulls, crossbones, ships, 
dolphins, trees, coves, mountains, all complete. There were 
several crosses with how many paces marked in code, and a 
red cross over the treasure. It took about half an hour to make, 
and was very restful, but in the end it was finished. There was 
no more space left for even a small boy’s skull. 

He sank back on his stool.- “ Well, shipmate,” he said, 
and there was affection in his sea-dog’s bark, “we've done it.” 

“ Yes, shipmate,” I said. “I think I might just have a quick 
look at the paper, unless there’s something else.” 

“That's right,” he said. “Have a nice read.” 

“ Thanks, shipmate,” I said. The cap’n wasn’t a bad sort 
when you got to know him. Rough in manner, of course, a 
typical sailor of the old 

“ Dad,” he shouted as he ran after me. “ We forgot the most 
important thing.” 

“Certainly,” I said. “We must sign the map.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “ but more important still. We've got to 
hide it.” 

We hid the map, but it meant another hard voyage, the tack 
like rock and the water brackish. I was thrown overboard 





dead of scurvy, but fortunately the water revived me, and the 
cap’n was decent enough to dive over and rescue me from a 
shark. We found a small uncharted island at the back of the 
coat-cupboard, and buried the map of the treasure there. The 
return voyage was hard, but it was nearly lunch-time so we 
had to hurry. 
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A splendid 


achievement 


TT United Kingdom Provident Institution, 
which was founded 112 years ago to trans- 
act Mutual Life Assurance, offers warm-hearted 
congratulations and good wishes to the 


“Spectator ”, its elder by only 13 years. 

Long may the “ Spectator” continue to serve 
the Public. We, the United Kingdom Provident 
Institution, having lived through the same 
glorious periods and endured the same trials and 


. 


tribulations, can, like the “Spectator”, look 
back on our past with thankfulness and look 
forward to the future with confidence. 

In this the dawn of the new Elizabethan era 
when hope runs high, let it not be forgotten that 
the solid basis of old established enterprises such 
as ours has made possible vast and rapid 
developments in Industry, epitomised in what 
may be called the ‘ jet age’. 





We ourselves have heralded the New Era by 





advancing our bonus rates to the new post war 





record figures of 37/- and 39/- per cent compound 





on with-profit Life Assurance policies. 


AAS 
1840 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





33, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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A temptation 
to be resistecl 





see and approve better things, but 

follow worse.’ Many intelligent men 
and women who approve the worthiness, 
the humane tradition, of the Manchester 
Guardian, themselves read a ‘popular’ 
newspaper. 

The temptation to read some brisk and 
breezy newspaper, more interested in 
millions than in millenniums, is a natural 
one. But those who change to the 
Manchester Guardian—and their number 
is growing—soon come to prefer it above 
all others. 

There is a warmth about the Manchester 
Guardian which delights the new reader. 
By avoiding the two extremes, gutter or 
pulpit, the Manchester Guardian has en- 
deared itself to many generations of decent 
people. If you will turn to the Manchester 
Guardian, you will soon know that it is a 
turn for the better. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester 


Guardian regularly, please write to: The Manchester 
Guardian, Manchester. 
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Head and shoulders above the rest 


1953 
This year of 


GREYS 


In a changing world, 













*“Greys’still give 
the Virginia smoker 
the old satisfaction— 


undiluted, unaltered 


20 f° 3/7 


25 box 4/6 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LEMITED 





I didn’t have much appetite for lunch, but I looked torward 
to the sleep I was going to have afterwards. Just as we finished 
lunch a small boy called Gordon, a Texas Ranger if I am any 
judge of ivory-handled pistols, called to say he couldn’t come 
out that afternoon because his granny was coming over, so he 
just looked in to say he couldn’t come over. 

It was a pretty heart-wrenching scene. Those two sun- 
scorched, sand-bitten riders of the range, bidding a boot-hill 
farewell to one another through clenched teeth. I didn’t see 
who drew first. It was all too fast. But within seconds guns 
were drawn and fired, and two bodies kicked their last upon 
the carpet. I stole away like a yellow coyote and locked the 
sitting-room door. In the West it’s every man for himself, 
pardner. 

Great Elk came through the window on moccasined feet, 
his tomahawk ready to strike, his bowie knife between his 
teeth. I didn’t know a thing until he was on me and it was too 
late. “ We forgot the most important thing, dad,” he said, 
after we had smoked the pipe of peace. “ We ought to make 
a map. 

“We've made a map already,” I said. 

“I know,” he said, and his manner warned me not to try 
him too far. 

“ Then we made a map of the-map,” I reminded him gently.” 
“So we're all right; so J think I'll have a half-hour’s snooze.” 

“ First,” he said in that quiet steel-blue voice, “ first we have 
to finish the job.” 

“ But look, cap’n sir,” I pleaded, “ we've finished it, sir. It’s 
all ship-shape; really it is, sir.” 

“ Now we have to make a map of the map of the map,” he 
insisted, his bowie knife gleaming wickedly. 

We made maps of the maps. Then we made more maps. 
The place was like the Admiralty archives. “ When do you 
think we'll be through ? ” I asked during the tea-break. With 
his hand on his cutlass he sentenced me. 

“Mummy said I could stay up for an extra half-hour today,” 
he said. 

By night-fall there was no sound to be heard except our 
heavy breathing as we searched high and low, because he 
certainly wasn’t going to bed (she said) until we cleared up all 
those bits of paper littering the house (she said). He made 
more mess (she said) when I was there to egg him on than 
he ever did on his own, and I was a bad influence (she said). 


The Umpire 


An Umpire was ther in oure companeye ; 

An Arbitere, and that a gode, was he ; 

At Trafforde Olde he was, whan it was wonne— 

Also at Lord’s and eke at Kenningtonne ; 

In Australie also, whan conquered Engelonde— 

His servyse was ful long, ye may wel understonde., 

And of his crafte, for honour and justyse, 

And fairenesse, he hadde a sovreyn prys ; 

And trewely, to stonde in cote of whyte, 

Was al his ioye, and yaf him grete delight, 

And to him-selve no swinke wolde he spare, 

To maken him a parfait arbitere. 

Wel coude he stope, and wel allyne his honde, 

To show the place where sholde the striker stonde ; 

Of Byes and Wydes wel coude he al the lawe, 

And No-Balles, and also many more ; 

And aye for an appele wolde he tarie, 

So that his jugement sholde nat miscarie. 

He hadde clere wit and quik decisioun ; 

With him ther aye nas no confusioun. 

And if that any wight sholde pinche at his decree, 

Him wolde he snibben sharpely, pardee ; 

Ther nas no wight on him his iapes pleye, 

His eyen were too quik, as ye han herd me seye. 

Ful fetisly he rekked evry balle, 

And atte thryes tweye, that * Overe * wolde he calle ; 

And for this use he hadde six pebles smale ; 

Of thilke worthy man tell I no longer tale. 
Co. t 
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UNDERGRADUATE ARTICLE 


A Word to the Wise 


By E. ANTHONY THOMPSON (Balliol College, Oxford) 


HEN ordinary people are unfortunate enough to over- 

hear professional philosophers at work, they usually 

feel considerable irritation. It might be a comfort 
to them to know that their annoyance is often shared by 
the philosopher’s pupils. An undergraduate comes to the 
university, perhaps after two years of severely practical work 
in the Services, expecting to sit at the feet of sages and 
speculate on the final cause of things, the good and the beauti- 
ful and what makes the world go round. Then he is briskly 
told that all such speculation is meaningless and set to chop- 
ping logic, haggling over phrases and hunting down any 
vestiges of metaphysics. Should he still hanker for eternal 
truths, he is told flatly that philosophy is about the use of 
words, and there’s an end of it. No wonder the modern 
philosopher’s trade drops a little in his estimation. 


This sort of philosophy may not do much to give direction 
and comfort to life, but it does put a keen tool in a young 
man’s hand—a tool that is never likely to lack work. It 
does not take a logician to discern the sloppy thinking and 
misused words which are pumped at us and paraded before 
us every day, but it may need some sort of intellectual 
freshening to stop us taking them for granted. If there are 
too much logic and too little faith in university philosophy, 
there are altogether too much faith and too little logic in 
the moral and political philosophy of the world at large. 

Falsehood and cant and fine-sounding emptiness are 
occasionally exposed, but a disastrous stream of sheer, mean- 
ingless, sometimes well-intentioned nonsense goes rolling by 
to clog our minds, and prevent us from ever asking the 
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really important questions at all. “Ten million people can’t 
be wrong” say the National Savings posters, and so we are 
saved the trouble of deciding “ Are National Savings a good 
thing?” But, of course, if there is one thing we do know, 
it is that ten million people can be wrong, and usually are. 
It is a highly venerable belief that for enough people to sub- 
scribe to something makes it right, but it is surely not one 
of ~ most admirable ethical principles for official publicity 
to foster. 


“Fair shares for all,” cry the politicians. “ Equal oppor- 
tunities for everyone!” And there are still plenty of people 
to stand and cheer. It saves them the trouble of asking: 
“What do we want an opportunity to become ? What do 
we want a share of ?” Most political parties claim to believe 
in fair shares for all. The disagreement is about what shares 
are fair. There is no reason to suppose that equal shares of 
everything would be fair shares for anybody. But just as 
the word “democracy” has been emasculated to mean just 
“good government whatever it is,” so “equality” has come 
to mean little more than “fairness whatever it may be ”— 
which saves no end of bother in thinking about politics. 


This eagerness to shelve the question of what we want until 
we've all got the same amount of it is connected with another 
curious assumption. It was said recently of a test-pilot that 
“he believed in progress,” and everyone thought it an admir- 
able tribute. But what can it possibly mean? If it means 
that he approved of every change, it says little for his discrimi- 
nation. If it means he approved of every change for the 
better, it seems hardly worth saying. So do we all. The 
word “ progress” is being used here, as it so often is, for 
a comfortable blanket, to prevent our asking what changes 
he thought were improvements or criticising the changes he 
thought were changes for the better. That airman deserved 
a better epitaph, but he is in good company. On Armistice 
Day we still hear, as we heard so often during the war, that 





An American Story 


NCE UPON A TIME the great prairies of 
America gave pasture to the buffalo and 
sustained only the Redskin. Then came the 
pioneering white men thrusting south and west 
from the eastern sea-board, making roads, build- 
ing townships, developing industries. The quiet 
plains were soon ringing with the clangour of a 
young, vigorous civilization and the buffalo gave 
ground to the Iron Horse. 
But the days of the pioneer are not past. 
Today a British organisation — The Bowater 
Paper Corporation—is building a $55,000,000 plant right in 
the heart of America, in the southern state of Tennessee. 
These great pulp and paper mills will produce 130,000 
tons of newsprint and 50,000 tons of sulphate pulp every 
year and this output for the next fifteen years has already 
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been sold—for dollars. Seven years of technical investi- 
gation will have gone into this plant when it starts 
production next year. Its establishment is an achievement 
of the utmost importance and value— not only to Bowaters 
but to Great Britain. 
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our soldiers died fighting for a better world. The implication 
is that if there is not a better world—and few people would 
be confident in saying there is—the soldiers died with their 
work undone. This is surely to do less than justice to the 
work they did and to the honesty of their motives. 


If Mr. Smith has vigorously defended himself from assault 
by Mr. Jones, and escaped with a few scratches, he doesn’t 
go around complaining afterwards because no newer, finer, 
richer Smith has emerged from the conflict. He is quite 
satisfied if there is not a poorer, badly battered Smith. The 
man who might really have been fighting for a better world 
was Jones; he wanted a world with no Smiths in it, or at 
least a redistribution of Smith’s wealth. Clearly any war 
which has as its object the improvement of something can 
only be an aggressive war, such as we are told democracies 
never fight. The men we celebrate on Armistice Day were 
not trying to make a better world. They were trying to stop 
someone else making a much worse one. 

There are plenty of other uses for this touching faith that 
every change is an improvement. At the end of the war, 
for instance, the Government announced that distribution of 
prize-money to sailors was to cease because it was “an 
anachronism.” Very satisfactory. It’s an anachronism. Now 
we don’t have to decide whether it’s also a good thing. No one 
ever explained how a particular’ sort of gift becomes out of 
date, except in the unlikely sense of the recipients’ being 
bored with it, any more than anyone ever explains how beliefs 
and dogmas become “ outworn” or “ outdated,” as though 
ideas grew old with use, and the more they are used the 
sooner they have to be thrown away, like old shoes. 

The result is a sort of trial by ordeal without any super- 
natural principle to justify it. There comes to be a tacit 
assumption that to say which side won a dispute is to say 
something about which side should have won. We never hear 
about the suffragettes, for instance, without finding them 
praised as having stood for the only sensible view against 
opponents who were all bigoted idiots. But the arguments 
against women having the vote are exactly as cogent now 
as they were thirty years ago, when a great many sensible 
people subscribed to them. Nothing has changed except that 
the question has been decided. The debate itself is still open, 
with perfectly sound arguments on either side. 

Unfortunately in this world it is very often the good cause 
that goes down. There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
espousing it. No institution should blush to be called a home 
for lost causes, which sounds a noble kind of asylum. The 
danger comes when everybody shuts his door to a lost cause 
just because it is lost, and never stops to enquire whether it 
ought to have been lost in the first place. 

Very rarely before can there have been so little real free- 
dom of thought in the world, or the means for its suppression 
been so insidious and far-reaching. No nation that values 
political liberty and the decisions of an independent con- 
science, certainly no nation that looks at all to public 
opinion as a judge of its policies, can afford to encourage its 
people to shelve the responsibility of thinking, by accept- 
ing, not untruth, which might be refuted, but a substitute 
for the act of thinking at all. Not only recognisable propa- 
ganda but still uncalculated techniques of “ mind control” 
may yet prove more devastating weapons than any bomb. 
There is quite enough deliberate suppression and perversion of 
truth in the world without smothering what is left in mere 
laziness and confusion. 

If the philosophers of our universities no longer conceive 
their vocation in any higher terms, here is work enough for 
their hand. Here are plenty of “ pseudo-concepts” worth 
the hunting down. If the philosophers paid a little more real 
attention to the talk and the reading of ordinary people, 
and if ordinary people paid a little more attention to the 
talk and the writing of the philosophers, they might both 
hear something to their advantage. And, what is more, it 
would be worth a good deal in the Defence Estimates 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
King Henry VIII. By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.)——The 
Apple Cart. By George Bernard Shaw. (Haymarket.) 

Worpbs alone are certain good—but not when Tyrone Guthrie, Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch and Cedric Thorpe Davie are in grand alliance ; and 
one came away from the Old Vic’s coronation celebration with the 
feeling that it might have been designed especially for visitors with 
small knowledge of English. It is a rousing and radiant pageant, a 
swirling series of animated pictures with no chiaroscuro to speak of, 
jollied along in Mr. Guthrie’s best manner to the climax, when, in a 
flurry of flags and croziers, Cranmer declaims, over the newly 
christened royal infant Elizabeth, his prophecy of greatness to be. It 
is a case of onward and upward to the tune of Mr. Davie’s regal 
fanfares, and those who find Mr. Guthrie’s mood of exuberance 
catching are not surprised to be more impatient than moved when the 
gorgeous juggernaut slows down at the appropriate moments to let 
Buckingham, Wolsey and Katharine get off it. Much thought has 
obviously gone into the production, which is nevertheless not par- 
ticularly thoughtful ; it is solid, but not weighty ; much is made of 
little scenes and little of big ones, and there are moments when more 
depends upon Newton Blick’s nose than upon Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies’ golden voice. Considering the occasion, all this may be 
right and proper. 

But if Katharine is rather diminished, and Leo Genn’s Buckingham, 
and Alexander Knox’s Wolsey (an attractive skin-deep performance), 
by Mr. Guthrie’s ingenious emphases on the spectacular, Paul Rogers’ 
Henry grows broader, bluffer and more defiantly English in the beery- 
beefy manner with every dissolving scene, until in the end, at the 
christening of his daughter, he manfully trumpets away into a hand- 
kerchief all evidence of sentiment. and stamps off amid much back- 
slapping and chin-chucking—towards, I shouldn’t be surprised to 
learn, the golf-club, the mess or the Tudor saloon bar. It is a large- 
scale performance and from all angles diverting, so long as one 
doesn’t make the mistake of looking for any great depths in this 
production. I have not seen Mr. Rogers do anything better than 
this. For the rest one comes across the finest acting in less obvious 
corners of the crowded stage: Wolfe Morris as Buckingham’s 
surveyor, William Squire as Cranmer, Robert Hardy as Lord 
Chamberlain. Mr. Guthrie keeps his players moving in pretty 
patterns, but not this time as though they were impelled by St. Vitus. 

™ > * * 

Break up the court, says King Henry VIII. Shaw’s King Magnus 
has more subtle methods of dealing with those who would dominate 
him, and he makes less fuss putting the democrats in their place than 
Henry confronted with the theocrats. He accomplishes this by force 
of personality, the willingness to exercise his reason, and the ability 
to speak wittily for stretches nearly as long as a lecture on the Third. 
He is in fact a Ruritanian manifestation of his late creator. We 
know that Magnus can do what he likes with Proteus, Boanerges, 
Balbus and the rest of that uncomfortably true-to-life political crew, 
but the question is : can Noél Coward do likewise with the greater 
audience on the other side of the footlights ? It must be owned that 
there is a certain thinness, a wintriness even, about Mr. Coward’s 
performance in the first and third acts ; when it comes to the long 
and packed speeches in which this conversation-piece abounds, one 
suspects that the lack of variety of tone and emphasis and volume 
in Mr. Coward’s voice may be evidence of a lack of interest in what 
lies beneath the words. The most striking sort of flippancy, after all, 
is that which is in deadly earnest. Mr. Coward cannot be accused 
of seriousness. Thus the two acts which may be called political are 
carefully conducted at the shallow end while they should be sinking 
or swimming in much deeper water. The central interlude, in 
Orinthia’s boudoir, is another matter altogether, being almost entirely 
artificial, and the comedy here is perfectly managed by Mr. Coward 
and Miss Margaret Leighton, whose cool beauty is startlingly 
set off by a gown designed to grace a latter-day Zenocrate. I much 
admired Miss Margaret Rawlings as the Power Mistress, a character 
considerably more ‘* real ’’ in the simplest sense than the other 
members of the appalling cabinet, and I took pleasure also in George 
Rose’s Boanerges, Laurence Naismith’s Proteus, the douce cabbage of 
Alexis France’s Queen, and Cecil Trouncer’s egregious Mr. Vanhattan. 


IAIN HAMILTON. 
MUSIC 


Cosi Fan Tutte 


THe performance of Cosi fan tutte with which the Sadler’s Wells 
summer season of opera opened on May Sth was praiseworthy in many 


- respects; and I should feel much more inclined to praise it had 


I not been disappointed of that verve and freshness in both singing 
and playing that one may reasonably expect on the first night 
of a new season. They were rather conspicuously absent, for the 
very good reason that the opera company has been touring the 
provinces and starts its London season, apparently, already rather 
tired. This is surely a mistake. The company does admirable work 
in taking opera on tour; and no doubt the permanently hard-pressed 
finances inseparable from opera make these tours economically 
necessary as well as good works of musical evangelism. But if the 
work is to be so hard that the London performances suffer, the 
financial gain will decrease and the musical evangelism defeat its 
own ends—beginning, as it should, at home, like all good works. 

The most notable sufferer was that excellent singer, Anna Pollak, 
whose Dorabella has adorned Glyndebourne. Her singing quite 
lacked its accustomed fire and distinction and even her intonation 
was uncertain in the opening scenes. Marion Lowe, the Fiordiligi, 
is an accomplished artist, if only she could liberate and broaden her 
tone, especially in the top register. Her otherwise very creditable 
performance of *‘Come scoglio’’ suffered most noticeably from this 
tendency to pinch her top notes. Of the two lovers, Gerald Davies’s 
Ferrando was too often submerged in the ensembles, and he tends to 
escape from Mozart’s merciless runs by taking refuge in the sinister 
intrusive ; but, after some of our recent visiting bulls of Bashan, it was 
a delight to hear ‘‘ Un’ aura amorosa’’ sung with such effortlessness 
and such unfailingly musical, if not very varied, tone. Denis 
Dowling’s voice is very well suited to the part of Guglielmo, and if 
he could give a little more character and distinction to his singing, 
his would be an excellent performance. 

Of Marion Studholme’s Despina I find it difficult to write. 
Whether it is the fault of the production (‘‘supervised’’ by John 
Donaldson but due in the first place to whom?), of the translation by 
Professor Dent, revising Marmaduke Browne, or of the singer herself, 
this Despina is very near to becoming a comic Cockney slavey 
instead of a Neapolitan soubrette. Blondchen in Seraglio went the 
same way, a path which cannot be disadvised too strongly. 
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**Character-singing”* is all very well in its place; but it must never 
replace straight singing, least of all in Mozart, and the character must 
be the right one. A comic-trailing gait and a wisecracking expression 
are wholly wrong for Despina, who should be the embodiment of the 
soubrette characteristics, roguishly but outrageously feminine and 
sparkling with enjoyment of life and of her own attractions. Arnold 
Matters’s Don Alfonso, too, had been ruthlessly translated from 
Neapolitan into English—a sober and prosy spectator instead of a 
cynical though benign intriguer. In keeping with these ‘‘transla- 
tions’’ the opportunities for farcical horseplay were seized upon all 
too avidly and in a spirit of English farce rather than Italian comedy. 
This is the inclination of too many Sadler’s Wells producers and 
constitutes a real blemish on what are often otherwise most com- 


mendable productions. 
7 + k 7 


I listened on Friday to a first broadcast, by the band of the Irish 
Guards, of Hindemith’s Symphony in B flat for concert band. A 
recent psychological analyst of Stravinsky’s music claims to have 
discovered that the composer received one of his strong:st and most 
permanent musical impressions from an old peasant who delighted 
him, as a child, with his ability to produce raspberry-sounds from his 
armpits. The same analyst, had he listened to this symphony, 
might well have concluded that the belly-rumblings of some old 
nanny had produced a similarly deep impression on the youthful 
Hindemith, so borborygmic and squeaky is this music—amusing to 
play, no doubt, like all Hindemith’s music, but a sad bore to the 
listener. MARTIN COOPER, 


CINEMA 


The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan. (Plaza.)———Sabotage. 
Film Theatre.) 
The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan is one of the relatively few British 
productions of recent years that really looks expensive, in the sense 
in which Hollywood understands such things. From Sir Alexander 
Korda’s opening message—film companies have a habit of bringing 
their own birthdays to the notice of the public—to the last scene, 
in which the gates of Buckingham Palace open for the ageing Gilbert, 
the film makes an elaborate, richly upholstered show-case for a 
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national institution. And that is just the trouble. Seventy years 
or so of vigorous performance have perhaps made the works them- 
selves sacrosanct, but Gilbert and Sullivan are not such eminent 
Victorians that they have to be displayed, like museum exhibits, 
under glass. 

The method adopted by the film (written by Sidney Gilliat and 
Leslie Baily and directed by Mr. Gilliat) is the indigestible, multi- 
decker sandwich technique of the radio feature; snippets of the 
lives—Sullivan abandoning half-hearted love and serious music for 
light opera; success of Trial by Jury; voyage to America; electric light 
at the Savoy Theatre; squabbles; reconciliation and The Yeomen of the 
Guard; the quarrel over the carpet; final reconciliation—form a 
framework for extracts from eight of the operas, seen in performance, 
in rehearsal, in a toy theatre and, with an almost desperate concern 
for ingenuity, in the face of Gilbert’s watch as he perambulates on 
the Embankment. For addicts these extracts, with Martyn Green 
as George Grossmith, Webster Booth, Elsie Morrison, Owen 
Brannigan and Muriel Brunskill among the singers, and Sir Malcolm 
Sargent conducting the London Symphony Orchestra, may provide 
entertainment enough; singing and recording are admirable. 


But those whose feeling for the works stops some distance short of 
worship would have welcomed a version of the lives, less plushy, 
less neutral and less inclined to take the easy way out by treating 
Sullivan’s comic operas seriously and his more solemn music as a 
great joke. Maurice Evans, last seen on the screen in an uncon- 
genial role, attempting to drive Miss Ethel Barrymore out of her mind, 
makes a smooth, smiling and slightly unctuous Sullivan. As Gilbert 
Robert Morley, pop-eyed, avuncular, petulant rather than whip- 
cracking, appears to be conscientiously repressing his own exuberant 
personality, while looking in vain for something to take its place. 
And the handsomely dressed supporting cast—Eileen Herlie and 
Peter Finch as the D’Oyly Cartes, Isabel Dean as Mrs. Gilbert— 
hover like anxious seconds over a combat that never really gets going. 
Meanwhile, in Hollywood style period settings, Queen Victoria 
poses with her family, junketing Londoners in picturesque pubs roar 
out the songs and (the ‘*Pippa passes’’ touch without which this 
type of film would be incomplete) Oscar Wilde turns up for a first 
night. It is all jovial, good-natured, dutiful and somehow a little 
over-weighted by a sense of occasion. 
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At the National Film Theatre on the South Bank, the second 
programme in a series devoted to the works of Alfred Hitchcock 
revives Sabotage, a seventeen-year-old thriller based, though dis- 
tantly, on Conrad’s Secret Agent. The Hitchcock of 1953, of J 
Confess, has brought technical virtuosity almost to an end in itself; 
this story of bomb-plots engineered in suburbia has the old, authentic, 
chilling excitement. The most celebrated sequence, in which A 
small boy unknowingly carries a time-bomb aboard a London bus, 
is viciously protracted; clocks tick out the minutes, the passengers 
chatter, and Hitchcock gloatingly delays the inevitable explosion. 
The suburban cinema setting, with saboteurs meeting in the back 
room, and the dingy shop of the old bird-fancier who makes bombs 
in his spare time, shows Hitchcock’s taste for melodrama in the most 
commonplace surroundings. In his films of this period it is the 
innocent and the unsuspecting who are caught up in violence, the 
least predictable people who whip out the pistols. Only the stilted 
playing of John Loder and Sylvia Sidney as hero and heroine— 
though not that of Oscar Homolka, cinema-manager and secret 
agent—dates this film from a master in the technique of turning the 
screw. PENELOPE HOUSTON. 


ART 


Picasso; Manzi; Ceri Richards. 

AN exhilarating week. At the Lefevre Gallery the best roomful of 
Picassos we have seen for eight years; at the Hanover, the first 
London show of Giacomo Manzu, who must be acknowledged to be 
amongst the leading European sculptors; Ceri Richards in cracking 
form at the Redfern; and selections from the collections of three most 
diverse collectors—Sir Robert Witt, Sir Edward Marsh and Mr. 
R. D. S. May. 

There is not a lot to say about the Picassos. Since the war we have 
seen several exhibitions of the secondary aspects of his hydra-headed 
genius—his lithographs, his ceramics and so on. This is the real 
thing. There are not a large number of works—sixteen paintings and 
drawings on the wall, dating from 1898 to 1936, with the hollow-eyed 
jester’s head in bronze of 1905 thrown in for good measure—but 
there are at least half-a-dozen masterpieces among them. Of the 
early cubist works the cross-hatched still-life La Chocolatiére and the 
Femme Nue are exceptionally imposing, the small late cubist Guéridon 
devant une Fenétre Ouverte is very successful in its manner; the great 
pastel neo-classical head is still compelling, and the bone construction 
against a blue sky of 1930 is still an astonishing invention. Le Peintre 
and Le Compé6tier with its fig shapes of rich transparent colour against 
a white background are happy examples from the mid-’thirties. 
These are the standard by which Picasso’s followers must be judged 
and they are, after all, but a few glittering drops scattered from the 
vast volume of his torrential output. 

* a * * 


Manzut was born in 1908, the son of a sacristan, and gained his 
first insight into craftsmanship from a firm of gilders and engravers. 
From the religious background of his childhood, from a sense of 
unease kindled by the neo-classic academicism of the official Novecento 
style of Italy between the wars, and from the profound impact upon 
him of the great Medardo Rosso’s impressionism, has grown his 
mature style. It is a style roundly based upon the Renaissance 
tradition, but made personal by a certain compactness of design and 
an extraordinary subtlety and suavity of surface. He is best known 
for his etherealised portraits of women—of which No. 2 here is an 
excellent example—and for his religious subjects, especially his long 
series of cardinals sunk into hieratic anonymity within the robes of 
their calling—of which the standing figure, lent by Antwerp, is here 
outstanding. In spite of two squatting figures and a small bronze 
of a leaping girl, ostensible movement is seldom one of Manzii’s 
purposes. The inner vitality which animates the best of his calm, 
immobile figures is expressed by the faintest oddity of pose, a com- 
plete sacrifice of inessential detail, and a subtle surface tension within 
a clean, crisp outline. At times he reaches the point where the formal 
handling of mass meets an ironic objectivity to result in complete 
authenticity. (The features of his faces often have the slightly 
blurred authenticity of death masks.) 

oe ~ * * 


Ceri Richards is probably the most genuinely gay, most dashingly 
invigorating painter now working in this country. His natural 
élan (so frequently turned in his compatriots to a soggy and melan- 
cholic romanticism) seems to be enabling him finally to assimilate 
the scraps of Rubens and Ernst, Matisse and Picasso which have not 
always been fully digested in the past. His showering kaleidoscopic 
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fragments of complementaries at the Redfern show him moving 


Steadily forward. 
* x * * 


Between them the three collectors show a very great range of 


interest. Sir Robert Witt’s 5,000 drawings, left with his magnificent 
library of 600,000 reproductions to the Courtauld Institute, are 
notable for their range and quality among artists just below the very 
‘first rank. The selection at the Arts Council gallery contains English, 
Italian, French, Dutch and Flemish drawings of the greatest brilliance. 
The paintings left to the Contemporary Art Society by Sir Edward 
Marsh, and those collected by Mr. May, to be seen at the Leicester 
Galleries, between them represent the greater part of British painting 
op this century. ‘*‘Eddie’’ Marsh’s taste, as he was the first to admit, 
could not keep up with some more recent manifestations, so that his 
lifelong patronage of living artists is stronger in works of a previous 
generation. How he would have enjoyed seeing them here! Mr. 
May’s five-year collection is bang up-to-date with outstanding 
examples of Sutherland, Ceri Richards, Francis Bacon, Vaughan and 
Hitchens. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


BALLET 


Swan Lake. (Royal Opera House.) 

Exact co-ordination is implicit whenever one speaks of the perfection 
of human endeavour, and nowhere is this precise timing, this correla- 
‘tion of the physical, the mental and the spiritual, more recognisable 
than in the art of ballet. In her early years a dancer, sometimes still 
in her teens, may attain technical brilliance ; and in her later, when 
her bodily strength and flexibility have somewhat diminished, she 
may compensate by the artistry gained through life’s experiences. 
But the infinitesimal number who justly gain the title of ** ballerina 
assoluta’’ reach the summit of their art when, for all too brief a period 
in the course of a lifetime, they have simultaneously all the great 
qualities at their command. When the body effortlessly obeys the 
will, the intelligence is keen and penetrating, and over and above all 
there is that indefinable aura of spirituality—when these correspond 
at a precise moment, then together they create that which we call a 
masterpiece. 

¥ Here and now Margot Fonteyn is one of these rare masterpieces 
in the world of our contemporary theatre, and those who were 
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apprehensive lest her serious illness had left its scars upon her have 
had their fears allayed. Last week, for the first time in months, she 
again danced a full-length ballet, and gave one of her most memorable 
performances as Odette-Odile in Swan Lake. Whether or not this 
particularly welcome occasion was partly responsible, I do not know 
when Fonteyn has moved me more. At moments her tenderness 
brought tears ; at others delight that the human eye could catch 
such flashes of unbelievable beauty. 


It is not meant as any detriment to the company to say that its 
members served as an adequate background to the brightness of their 
star, for in the nature of things it could hardly be otherwise. But 
Michael Somes must not be included in this generalisation, for he hag 
of late become so much more of a sympathetic personality that [ 
should not like this occasion to pass without special mention of him, 
His is, at the best, a most unselfish réle—that of a ** porteur ”’ in the 
literal sense of the word. But he invests this part with a courtesy 
and grace that place him in the front rank of partners, and performs 
his relatively meagre enchainements with nobility and decision, 
Leslie Hurry’s sets and designs, especially those for the Ballroom 
Scene, again confirm my opinion that he is one of the most distin- 
guished artists working for the English stage. LILLIAN BRowsE, 


Homage to Ibn Khaldoun’ 


The Bedouin deserts what peasants till. 
This rhythm throbbing in nomadic minds 
Encourages their steadfastness until 


They strip the green bark from the tamarinds 
And history of horses and confusion 
Trample the corn-sheaves that the farmer binds. 


Versions of pastoral reject profusion : 
With herds of camels and their silky wives 
Mahomet shattered Herakles’ illusion 


(The Persians did not lead such saintly lives), 
While the same process carried through again 
Showed just how long the mountaineer survives 


Beneath the domes of citadels in Spain. 
Granada fell in the Alhambra’s pool 
And passionate kings got water on the brain 


For want of ice to keep their sherbet cool. 
Here history had a stop in Torquemada, 
A dunce’s cap suits kings that play the fool. 


Aridity bakes the clay pitcher harder 
Than weaker vessels broken on the ground 
And sand-dunes watch the victor like a warder. 


(Pitchers grow porous when the well is found.) 
The conqueror of the oasis in mirages 
Reviews the potsherds scattered on the mound 


Where archers put an end to golden ages 
Beating the cataphracts at their own game. 
Since Timur’s book had camel bones for pages 


Other pedestrians than he went lame. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY. 


*A4 fourteenth-century Arab historian who put forward the theory that 
the course of history is made up of nomadic incursions into the lands of 
sedentary peoples, the conquerors in turn becoming cultivators and in 
turn being destroyed by fresh waves of nomads, 
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The Crowd Gets Set 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


OME batsmen are ready to hit a six off the first ball 

they receive. A. W. Carr probably felt like this quite 

often. His Nottinghamshire colleague, Barratt, 
certainly felt like this every morning, and so does Johnnie 
Wardle. So I suspect does Keith Miller, even though he, 
unlike Barratt and Wardle, is among the world’s leading bats- 
men. But the rest of us, bad and good, need time. The good 
need time to get used to the glare and the murmurs of the 
crowd, time to see whether the pitch in fact is really taking 
spin, time to feel the ball as it comes through the atmosphere. 
The bad need time to find out whether their fast bowler is, 
for a change, seeing three wickets instead of nine, time to see 
what damage the cows have done since last week, time, in 
a few words, to see the ball at all. Good or bad, we need 
ta get set. 

As with batsmen, so with spectators. If you go to a cricket 
match in August, or July, or even in June, there is an assured 
certainty about the crowd which issues from tube or bus or 
train. There’s leisure in its gait, straw or panama on its head, 
purposeless.horizon scanning in its eye. It is set. But in the 
first week of May it has no such certainty. 

Yet last Saturday, in what amounts to the first cricketing 
week of the year, I saw, for the first time in my life, a cricket- 
ing crowd get set right away. Yet nearly everything was against 
us. For one thing we were at the Oval, which is by no means 
a peaceful ground. It is dusty, unmellowed, tatty. The two 
scoreboards habitually disagree, the score-cards are preserved 
as -Official Secrets and a loudspeaker at intervals booms 
admonition at schoolchildren who encroach on the grass. 
There will be no Oval in my cricketing heaven. 

For another we were to watch the Australians, and the 
mere sight of those green, bulky caps divorces me from calm. 
I have only to see them to become filled with a sense of 
purpose, which is natural enough when I’m watching York- 
shire but which is rather a strain when I've just finished 
watching Huddersfield Town. Finally we were precipitated 
into feverish. cricket. When I arrived, half an hour late, the 
champion county, Surrey, had already lost three wickets for 
nine runs. Then at lunch time, while 1 squeezed myself round 
the ground in search of a score-card, I was obstructed by 
world’s workers, hot from the City, who took one look at the 
—* Australia 13 for 0”—and panted: “ What on earth 


score 
has happened? Has there been rain?” “No,” I said, 
“no rain. Only Surrey batsmen.”. Yes, the Champion 


County had come and gone before lunch for only 58, which 
was feverish enough for anyone. 

Yet that vast Saturday afternoon crowd set at once into 
cricketing form. Perhaps it was the sun. We have not had so 
much of it this year, but on Saturday we had it all day and had 
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it so high in the sky that even by close of play the angle was 
not steep enough to push purposeful shadows across the 
ground. We sat and blinked in it; we blinked too at the turf, 
not yet worn and burned to August brown, but freshly green, 
We sat in our shirt-sleeves and let the breeze cool our heads. 

Then again, it may have been the cricket writers. From 
about January onwards these men have been telling us that 
this was to be England’s year, that the Australians without 
Bradman, with an ageing Lindwall, with an ailing Miller, were 
easy to beat, that Denis Compton, fit anc «een, would score 
millions. When last week the Australians had a sticky start 
with Worcester, they were easy to beat whether Denis Compton 
was fit and keen or not. Then the Australians beat Leicester 
by an innings. They followed this by beating Yorkshire by 
an innings, and at that every cricket-writer wrote on his head. 
By mid-afternoon of Saturday, when the evening papers 
percolated into the Oval, it seemed that every cricket writer 
was writing on his back. These terrible Australians . . . better 
even that Bradman’s last team invincible well, 
well, we can always build for 1957. Now, in any sport apart 
from the joy of watching or playing oneself, there is nothing 
quite so pleasurable as seeing sporting writers make fools of 
themselves. Because of their very feverishness, the great 
cricketing calm descended upon us. 

Further we had now seen these Australians for ourselves. 
We had not, unhappily, seen Miller who was alleged to be 
resting, as if Miller could ever rest! Somewhere in the 
Pavilion, I felt, he’d be playing pitch and toss or squirting 
soda-water or writing irreverently about Lindsay Hassett. 
Without Miller in the team, no present-day Australian team 
is what it can be. However, we had seen Lindwall, Lindwall 
who had bowled Hutton on Wednesday with his fifth ball 
at Bradford, Lindwall who this Saturday had bowled Fletcher 
with his fifth ball at the Oval. Now let us be clear about 


this. If I see Lindwall running up to bowl at me, I send for 
the police. But then I’m not young and I'm not a first class 
cricketer. As a spectator I say that Lindwall’s arm has 


dropped to something between over and round-arm, that his 
menace has therefore diminished and that, green, bulky cap or 
no, competent cricketers can now hit him to places he did not 
know existed in 1948. We saw two other bowlers—Archer, 
who took 6 for 26 and will do so many times again against a 
club side, and Davidson who would not get wickets in a 
village match with the balls which dismissed Eric Bedser and 
Lock. For the rest, we saw some beautiful fielding—but we 
are used to that in some places in England. Then in the after- 
noon, when the Australians batted, we saw Morris.stroke them 
beautifully to the offside boundary, saw Harvey flowering to 
maturity for sixty-odd runs but also saw Bedser, toweringly 
unostentatious as always, swinging the ball across, or some- 
times into, the wicket in a way that promoted calm in an 
English mind. 

So all afternoon long we sat and watched. Sometimes the 
silence was complete. There was in it only the feeling of deep 
content. Then would come the sharp clatter of hands as 
someone hit or stopped a boundary or occasionally the 
ecstatic roar as Bedser bowled Morris or McIntyre at wicket 
caught Benaud. Then silence again, deep contemplative, 
contented silence, unruffled even by the coarse-voiced genile- 
man who once asked the slow-moving Craig whether he 
intended to stay for the Coronation. We sat and soaked in the 
sun, soaked in the green turf, soaked in the game. 

Alas for such idylls ! In another month the First Test will 
have broken out. We shall be hearing the intermittent thud of 
bumpers and the continuous chatter of typewriters. The 
whole nation will be mobilised, and war will reign. Perhaps 
that is the real reason why Saturday's crowd got set so quickly. 
We — that, this season, we had better get our cricket 
in early. 
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ro There was no royal road to geometry, said Euclid to King Ptolemy : meaning thereby, as we suppose, that 
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LETTERS TO 


Stalin’s Double 


Sir,—I am quite aware of the February interviews. Unlike Mr. Dain, 
however, I do not accept the facts which have been reported to us 
as proof of the identity of the individual who was interviewed. 

There may be others who will jib at the conclusion so happily 
suggested by Mr. Dain, but, without taking sides in the matter, I make 
no apology for ventilating a rumour which first reachec me from an 
informed Russian and which is certginly not incompatible with 
recorded Russian behaviour.—Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 

London. 


Football Fans 


I have just seen Mr. Mallalieu’s delightful article “ Matthews 
Hero” in last week’s Spectator. 1 was surprised to read that football 
has until now produced no heroes. He names only four great foot- 
ballers over a period of fifty-five years or more, none of whom, he 
avers, were household names or personalities. 1 can only think that 
Mr. Malialieu, for a very good reason, could not have been very 
interested in football in the time of G. O. Smith who took part in 


Sir, 


twenty internationals, 
I played over 100 matches with him, from his Oxford days 
till his retirement in 1905, and he was considered the best centre- 


forward in England during all that time. The thousands of spectators, 
both in England and Scotland, did not come to watch the Corinthians 
play but to see G. O. Smith. There was no private or public school 
where soccer was played in those days whose boys did not consider 
*“G.O.” their hero. He was of very slight build, but was rarely 
knocked off the ball as he possessed the same marvellous balance as 
Stanley Matthews, which enabled him to dart right or left in a split 
second—generally in the opposite direction to which his were 
looking. And he was considered a more dangerous shot than Steve 
Bloomer. I am sure that Stanley Matthews will not grudge me 
another hero, if only for Auld Lang Syne !—Yours faithfully, 
CORINTHIAN. 


eyes 


Art and the Abstract 


May I be allowed to clarify at least one point which arises from 
, 


Sir,- 
Mr. Spencer's last letter ? 

It is this: the abstract-type of art, “ modern” art—call it what you 
will—is a personal expression and to the onlooker gives a personal 
reaction. Thus, any “explanation” is personal too, and is valid only 
for the individual concerned. Although it is highly diverting to read 
our intellectual interpreter-critics (who seem to derive from obscure 
Italian and German metaphysicians) telling us all what we should 
feel about art, it only gives rise to meaningless confusion and goads 
the artist into his “ statement.” 

I do not understand the reason Mr. Spencer gives when he says that 
my assertion of the fundamental opposition of the two forms is not 
valid. I am well aware that my reasons are common to all fine arts; 
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surely that fact does not negate my point, or am I deficient in logic? 
The point originally at issue was on the alleged lowering of standards 
in modern art; and | maintain that, concentrated as they are on them- 
selves (they have no other patron), the modern artists are more 
inward and particular than outward and universal. Their value lies 
in the expression of personality, not the expression of debased 
Academic qualities to which the heritage of the High Renaissance 
has sunk. 

One other point; Bernard Buffet is sufficiently well known in mos{ 
artistic circles as to be termed the master of the contemporary School 
of Paris. And although he paints recognisable fowls, fruit bowls, 
landscapes and buildings, they are manifestly bathed in his own 
metamorphosic vision.—Yours faithfully, ALAN Davies. 

2 Sunnymead Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 


Case c“ the Missing Cliché 


Sm,—I was interested to read Mr. Martin Cooper's letter (Spectator, 
May 8th) concerning the Sherlock Holmes stories. 

I think I may claim to be a “Holmes expert,” since I have read 
each story countless times and indeed almost know them by heart, 


Years ago, I discovered that the phrase “Elementary, my dear 
Watson! nowhere occurs, although in The Crooked Man we have 
“my dear Watson” followed by “elementary” within fifty words 
or so. 


The nearest approach to the well-known misquotation is “ Quite 
simple, my dear Watson,” which appears in The Retired Colourman. 
In The Cardboard Box, also, we get “It was very superficial, my dear 
Watson.” Altogether, the phrase “ my dear Watson” occurs forty-one 
times, thirty-three times in the fifty-six short stories, and eight times 
in the four long, whereas “elementary” occurs but once, as I have 
indicated.— Yours faithfully, JoHN Home. 

St. Andrew’s, Steyning, Sussex. 


Hispano-Phobia 


Sir,— May I be permitted to point out that, contrary to the comment 
by Strix in the Spectator of April 24th, news relating to the Coronation 
is not entirely suppressed in Spain. Most Spaniards are fully aware 
of the coming Coronation, since the death of King George VI was 
fully reported and also the death of Queen Mary. In the Madrid 
morning paper, the A.B.C., dated May 2nd there appears an adver- 
tisement for travel via B.O.A.C. “to the Coronation,” which the 
censors could hardly have missed 

1 would also like to add that a little understanding and sympathetic 
consideration of contemporary Spanish problems would not be out 
of place in England and would do much to improve Anglo-Spanish 
relations. For instance, no Spanish papers are officially on sale in 
England and they can only be obtained direct from the publishers, 
while one can buy all sorts of Communist newspapers in this country 

Yours faithfully, J. Borrin 

2 Kingsfield Road, Oxhey, Watford, Herts. 


Quotation Spotter 


Sir,—Although I have no comment to make upon Laura S. Dean's 
letter, “ A Mis-quotation Spotter,” her letter prompts me to mention 
that I am reading John Inglesant by J. H. Shorthouse, and have 
noticed the names “ Little Gidding” and “Ash Wednesday” both 
occur in the context. 

Supposedly it is coincidence, but I am left wondering if Mr. T. S. 
Eliot. perhaps reading the book many years ago, consciously or other- 
wise adopted these names to entitle two of his well known poems.— 
Yours faithfully, REGINALD H. KITCHENER 


39 Oldham Avenue, Wyken, Coventry. 


Denton Welch 


Sir,—1 have been asked by the Literary Executor of the late Denton 
Welch to prepare a selection of his letters with a view to future 
publication. I should be most grateful if anybody in possession of 
such letters would allow me to see them; the greatest care would, 
of course, be taken of all material submitted and any which seemed 
suitable for inclusion would, with the owner's permission, be copied, 
and the originals returned immediately.—Yours faithfully, 
JOCELYN BROOKE. 

Kent. 


Ivy Cottage, Bishopsbourne, Nr. Canterbury, 
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The Spectator, May 14th, 1853 


THe Earl of Derby, Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, having 
renounced the executershipe of the late Duke of Wellington's will, 
letters of administration have been granted to the present Duke. The 
will had been hurriedly written by the late Duke himself, at Paris, 
on the 17th February, 1818, in consequence of an attempt to assassinate 
him on the 10th, which might “ be repeated with success.” The Duke 
directs that an annuity of 1,000 /. shall be paid to his second son, Lord 
Charlies Wellesley, who, however, has the option of claiming a sum 
of 20,000 /. as an equivalent. Apsley House, and the furniture therein, 
money invested in the Funds and Exchequer Bills, are thus to be dis- 
posed of. The money is directed to be laid out in the purchase of 
an estate, which, together with Apsley House and its contents, are 
given to the present Duke for life, with remainder over to his issue, 
and in default of issue to Lord Charles Wellesley and his issue in 
like manner. In case of the death of both the present Duke and Lord 
Charles Wellesley without heirs male, the property passes over to the 
descendants of the brothers of the late Duke. Certain personal estate, 
which his Grace designates as “ money given me by the nation,” or 
any estates which may be purchases with such money, are directed to 
pass under trusts very similar to those of the foregoing property; 
Apsley House first going to the children of the Duke, and on their 
deaths, leaving no issue, to the children of his brothers. The wording 
of the will is very involved; and the residue which, owing to the lapse 
of time must have greatly accumulated, is undisposed of 
* * * * 

“An African potentate on the Gold Coast” is about to receive a 
magnificent present from Mr. John Wood, a Bristol merchant—a hip 
and shower bath, made of silver, of costly workmanship, and fitted 
up in a gorgeous manner. The silver weighs 1.330 ounces, and the 
cost of the article complete was nearly 1,000 /. It was despatched by 
the ship Hope last week. 

* * * * 

The fall of snow at Holmfirth on Monday was something quite 
wonderful for the 9th of May—it was eighteen inches deep in the 
town, and on parts of the hills four feet. Railway trains were delayed 
for hours, and carts and pedestrians had great difficulty in making their 
way along the roads. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


As we came home through the village after midnight, the headlights 
picked up a large rat that ran from one side of the road to the other, 
He looked almost silver in colour and at least twice his actual size. 
I smiled to think of the consternation he would have caused had 
he made that crossing in broad daylight, for everyone gossips at 
that particular spot at some time in the day. The world of the 
night is hidden and mysterious. The policeman may see the owl 
that sits on the gatepost and the glare of the eyes of foraging 
cats, but, when the village is asleep, the squeal of a rat or the 
small sounds of a fox coming down past the rookery and through 
a backyard-fence are heard by few. I know a badger comes down the 
lane less than a hundred yards away, and I have seen the signs of the 
fox; but I feel that even I should be surprised to see the life that moves 
stealthily in the moonlight, making the silent street its own while alarm 
clocks tick away the small hours and embers die in the grate. 


A Scene in Sepia 

T. showed me an ancient picture of the village, a print that had 
been faded by time and had that brown tint that was once so popular 
with photographers. I looked at the picture, striving to orient the 
one recognisable landmark, a public house. Two characters from 
the past stared at me from a foreground I could not place. They 
were boys dressed in white collars and knee breeches, pale-faced 
and large-eyed boys who probably fought and died in the Boer War 
or the war that followed. The public house has not changed much, 
but the cottages on either side have gone. I looked at the creased 
photograph again, and saw three village-women self-consciously 
watching the photographer, their dresses sweeping the dusty road 
and the toes of their button-boots showing. I could imagine the 
photographer's fuss with his black cloth and his bulb-release as he 
called, “Stand still everybody!” They stood still. Even the man 
in the straw hat, for all his importance, stood still with one heel 
raised. Nobody smiled in that faded scene, but the man with the 
straw hat had a magnificent moustache. T. thought he was someone 
who had owned the old slaughter-house lower down in the village. 
In the language of his day, he was a fine figure of a man. 


A Convoy 

As I went to adjust the 
fine rain was falling—I could hear 
side of the glen. It was almost eleven and late so far 
concerned Iwo people were in earnest conversation on their way 
home, talking the miles away as they walked. I was reminded of the 
“convoys” that took place in my youth. When friends from 
neighbouring farms visited us, it was our habit to see them home, 
and, having been seen home, the friend would come back half-way, 
just for company, as it was put. Half-way between the two farms 
the conversation often warmed, so that the passing of time was 
forgotten. The moon might plunge into a mountain of cloud, and 
frost could gather on one’s greatcoat, but the spell of a neighbour's 
talk held until ears were red and feet were frozen. The business 
of convoy at times went to the fantastic length of two full journeys 
in either direction, and many a one found it hard to rise at milking- 
time. 


bedroom window a few nights ago—a 
voices on the road on the other 
as we are 


Finches and Dandelions 

Idling for a while beneath the conifers on the slope that runs 
down to the cottage, I watched three kinds of finches, one of which, 
a chaffinch, was nest-building, a wren that was stopping a cavity in a 
stone wall with a collection of bits that promised to be a nest, and 
a bluetit that went regularly to and fro to feed its mate in a hole 
in a dead tree. With the exception of the chaffinch, the other finches 
were feeding. A greenfinch was searching for small seeds of some 
kind that I could not identify, and the goldfinches were tearing 
dandelion-heads to bits. When I moved, the goldfinches went tinkling 
up into the lower branches of the pines, but they came back again 
almost at once to continue their work on the dandelions. I noticed 
that they ignored the downy heads of the “clocks,” and confined 
their work to that stage of the dandelion between full bloom and 
seed ready for dispersal by the wind. 


Poison for Sawflies 

A benzine hexachloride liquid is particularly suitable for counter- 
acting the sawfly on the apple-tree as soon as the petals have fallen. 
Where arsenate of lead can be used with safety, it will do a power 
of good—or harm—to the lackey moth, the cherry sawfly, goat moth 
and gooseberry sawfly as soon as the leaves have opened and the 
petals have gone; but, since it can produce similar effects on human 
beings, it must be treated with respect and kept clear of vegetables 
or food of any kind. lan NIALL. 
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REVIEWS OF THE WEEK 


. 
Coronation Book-shelf 
By Ludovic Kennedy 

PUBLISHERS, one is told, are above all else business-men ; anc cy 
do not market their goods unless there is a reasonable char of 
selling them. All the same, when I consider the deluge of — oks 
on and about the Coronation which are now pouring fro . the 
presses, I cannot help wondering whether they have not overestimated 
the public demand. Few of these books stand out by virtue of any 
literary distinction, and many duplicate and even triplicate informa- 
tion and photographs to be found in others. They are for the 
most part guide-books ; and it is as guide-books that they must 
mainly be judged. 

In the first category come those books which deal with members 
of the Royal Family and their relations and ancestors. Now there are 
certain initial handicaps which beset any author who writes a book 
about a living member of the Royal Family. First, it is not possible 
to give a true and whole picture of anyone while he is still alive. 
Secondly, because of the unique position which the Royal Family 
holds in our society, it must inevitably be written of in a laudatory 
way. And, thirdly, the Royal Family lives so much in the glare of 
publicity, it is so often photographed and written about in news- 
papers and magazines, that there is little anybody can tell us that we 
do not know already. 

Mr. Richard Dimbleby shows himself aware of these difficulties 
in the introduction to his book Elizabeth Our Queen (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d.). ‘* I have not presumed,’’ he says, ** to write 
a biography or * intimate’ story of Her Majesty. Instead I have tried 
to tell her story against its splendid background, relating it always to 
the significance of the monarchy.’’ In this Mr. Dimbleby succeeds 
admirably ; for, although he covers old ground, he approaches it 
ina fresh manner. He writes with ease and urbanity, and his obvious 
admiration for the Queen is tempered with a reserve and d gnity which 
are most refreshing. His book is well produced, and marrea only by 
a series of colour photographs of quite exceptional vulgarity. 

Iwo other books about members of the Royal Family, with lesser 
pretensions than Mr. Dimbleby’s, are Queen Mary (Odhams. 12s. 6d.) 
by Marguerite D. Peacocke and The Duke of Edinburgh (Odhams., 
12s. 6d.) by Malcolm Thomson, both ** pictorial biographies.’ Miss 
Peacocke’s book, written with grace and humour, brings home to 
one what a great and singular character the late Queen Mary was. 
There are, too, some good anecdotes. I like the story of a rather 
harassed Lilian Baylis saying to Queen Mary towards the end of a 
performance at the Old Vic, ** Well, Ma’am, they'll soon be playing 
your husband’s tune ’’ (though Miss Peacocke might perhaps have 
omitted adding, ‘* an apposite if novel description of the National 
Anthem.’’) The 200 photographs of the Duke of Edinburgh have 
been very well chosen, especially the less familiar ones of his child- 
hood and schooldays ; and it is, I think, interesting to know that 
he is descended from the sister of King Canute. 

The Queen’s predecessors—that is, queens who have ruled 
England in their own right—are portrayed by Geoffrey Trease in 
The Seven Queens of England (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) which consists 
of chapters on Maud, Mary Tudor, Elizabeth I, Mary, Anne, Victoria 
and Elizabeth II. This is good ** popular ’’ history, and, as far as 
I can judge, accurate. J. M. Dent have reissued Kings and Queens 
(10s. 6d.) by Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon, whose comic verses 
should delight many children. The same cannot be said of Rosalind 
Thornycroft’s new illustrations. 

Two books which deal with the Queen's officers are The British 
Court (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) by Ifan Kyrle Fletcher and They Serve the 
Queen (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) by Randolph §S. Churchill. Mr. 
Fletcher discusses the officials only in relation to their duties ; his 
little book, which has rather small print, is scholarly, meticulous and 
somewhat dull. Mr. Churchill’s book is a more lavish affair. 
Profusely illustrated with photographs, it introduces us personally 
to such officials as the Duke of Hamilton, the Duke of Beaufort, 
Sir Alan Lascelles and about a dozen other of the more important 
members of the Royal Household. This was an original and happy 
idea, though I am not sure that, with the inclusion of such photographs 
as the small son of Lord Tryon dressed as Sir Walter Raleigh for a 
fancy-dress party and another of the back views of some young ladies 
on horseback, it has not got a little out of hand. 

There are a number of books on the Coronation ceremony itself. 
Much the best of these is The Crowning of the Sovereign (Methuen. 
10s. 6d.), originally published for the last coronation and written by 
Dr. Jocelyn Perkins, the Sacrist (** Keeper of Sacred Vessels **) of 





Westminster Abbey. Dr. Perkins is probably the leading authority 
on the subject, having assisted at the last three coronations and now 
being about to take part in his fourth ; and his book is wise, informa- 
tive and witty. He tells us that at George III’s coronation seats in 
the Abbey were sold at ten guineas apiece, and that in 1821 the 
Dean and Chapter ** farmed out the nave to one Glanvill.’’ In 1831 
William IV forgot to bring his royal oblation of twenty guineas, and 
during the ceremony whispered to the Archbishop, ** I have not got 
anything. I will send it to you tomorrow.”’ 

A good deal of what Dr. Perkins has to say reappears in The Story 
of the Coronation (Derek Verschoyle. 12s. 6d.) by Randolph S. 
Churchill, though in rather more controversial form. From the 
Cambridge, University Press comes The Coronation Service of 
Queen Elizabeth Il (8s. 6d.) by E. C. Ratcliff, Ely Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge University. This beautifully-produced book 
contains the full text of the coronation service. (It differs slightly 
from the 1937 version, the text of which appears in Dr. Perkins’s 
book.) Finally there is The Coroyation Book (Staples. 6s.) by William 
le Hardy, illustrated with old engravings, which explains briefly and 
in clear, bold type ** the history and meanings of the coronation 
ceremonies.”’ 

After all this wealth of information, I found it a relief to turn to 
four ‘* picture ’’ books. The Connoisseur Coronation Book has been 
superbly produced and at 21s. is a bargain. There are many striking 
colour photographs of p:ctures and old prints, and a series of scholarly 
articles by experts on the artistic treasures of the royal palaces. The 
Connoisseur has also produced an illustrated book of The Queen’s 
Silver (21s.) with a long introductory essay by A. G. Grimwade. 
Another book which is a perfect joy to handle and browse through is 
Royal Homes (Country Life. 18s.) by Gordon Nares. I doubt 
whether such a beautiful collection of photographs of the inside and 
outside of the Queen’s houses have ever been assembled before. 
It is a pity that Odhams should have had the same idea, for in Royal 
Homes Illustrated (12s. 6d.) there is inevitably some duplication ; 
nor are many of the photographs so well chosen or of such good 
quality. Nevertheless, this is a likeable, well-produced volume which 
at a lower price will, I imagine, find many buyers. 

Finally, and in a class quite by itself, is The New Elizabethans 
(Hutchinson. 15s.) by Philip Gibbs. The new Elizabethans appa- 
rently are all those of us under the age of about thirty-five, and 
Sir Philip sets out to prove that we are as good, if not better, than 
our ancestors. He visits the Army, Navy and Air Force, the 
Police Force and Fire Brigades, undergraduates at Oxford and 
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boys at a grammar-school. To most of them he asks three 
questions. Does the thought of a new war bother you? The 
answer to this is, No. Is there as much ‘‘ ragging ’’ as there used 
to be ? The answer to this is also, No. What did you feel about 
your job in the last war ? The answer to this varies between, ** We 
were only doing our duty *’ and ‘* It was all in the day’s work.”’ 
Sir Philip finds no room for despondency, and thinks that most of 
us are putting up ‘‘ a first-class show.’ It is all tremendously 
encouraging. Half way through the book I had a sudden, instinctive 
feeling what the last sentence would be. And I was right. It is 
** God Save the Queen.’’ To which, with all sincerity, one can 
only add, ‘* Hear, hear.”’ 


Happy Warrior 


Soldiers and Soldiering. By A. P. Wavell. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 

IT is not necessarily or altogether ludicrous that one whose experience 
of warfare is limited to what may be acquired by a very subordinate 
member of a Home Guard anti-aircraft unit should be attempting 
to review a book written by the late Field Marshal Earl Wavell. 
For one thing, Lord Wavell’s book can be enjoyed by anyone who is 
at all interested in history or in human nature; then, too, in most of 
the lectures and articles which are here collected, Lord Wavell is not 
dealing with the intricacies of the art or science of war, but is more 
concerned with emphasising clearly, distinctly and often humorously 
those general principles which his own great knowledge and experience 
have taught him to value. 

In writing of generals he puts ‘‘robustness’’ as the first quality; 
and in discussing a general’s mental qualities he declares that ‘‘the 
most important is what the French call * /e sens du praticable,” and 
we call common sense.’’ These qualities of robustness and common 
sense are to be noticed on every page of Lord Wavell’s own writing; 
and it should be observed that his robustness is that of a trained 
athlete, rather than of a bull, and his common sense is of the kind 
which uses and estimates experience rather than of the kind which 
depends upon convention. What he has to say is not only sane but 
also illuminating. For example, ‘‘Napoleon always asked if a 
general was ‘lucky.’ What he really meant was, ‘Is he bold?’ A 
bold general may be lucky, but no general can be lucky unless he is 
bold.’’ / 

Lord Wavell is not only enlightening but entertaining. The 
articles on ‘‘military genius’’ which appeared in The Times in 1942 
were written partly to give the author and his readers ‘‘a rest from 
the present grim business by reminding them of older and better, 
wars.’’ Certainly one follows Lord Wavell’s assessment of the great 
commanders of the past with as much excitement as any cricketer 
would feel if engaged in the process of selecting a World XI, _It will 
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be remembered that Lord Wavell gives pride of place to Marlborough 
and Belisarius, and more evidence in favour of Belisarius is to be 
found here in a draft for a lecture prepared by Lord Wavell shortly 
before his death. In choosing his list of great generals Lord Waveil 
characteristically employs some tests which are not always employed 
by historians. He will only include a general who *‘has shown his 
qualities in adversity as well as in success’’; power to deal tactfully 
with the home government is another necessary qualification, as is the 
ability ‘‘to train troops and direct their training.’’ It may be that 
the first two of these qualifications operate rather hardly on Alexander 
the Great, who never knew adversity and was his own government. 
Thus he is dismissed as **‘a brilliant meteor in the military firmament’’ 
who ‘‘must take place below the steadier stars.’’ 


But, though Lord Wavell gives such great importance to the 
steadiness and width of experience in a commander, he also, as 
one might expect, admits, **I have always had a liking for unorthodox 
soldiers and a leaning towards the unorthodox in war.’’ This 
liking is well shown in the articles on T. E. Lawrence, Orde Wingate 
and Spencer Chapman. Of T. E. Lawrence Lord Wavell writes with 
affection and of all three of these commanders with admiration, 
Different as they were each from each, they were all interested in the 
employment of new methods, and they all possessed in a pre-eminent 
degree that quality of toughness which Lord Wavell admires all the 
more when it is found united with an outstanding intelligence. He 
speaks regretfully of *‘these days when the lines of communication 
are loaded with cinemas, concert parties, canteens and so forth,’’ 
and it may well be that military historians will find that some cam- 
paigns could have been won more speedily and less expensively 
without the aid of these adjuncts. 

Significantly the title of this collection of essays is not ‘‘Generals 
and Generalship’’ but ‘‘Soldiers and Soldiering.’’ Lord Wavell 
keeps constantly in front of his mind the dictum **L’ homme est I’ instru- 
ment premier du combat,’’ and in all his writing shows a deep 
humanity, a precision and generosity of outlook upon the fighting man 
who, in the end, and sometimes in spite of his commanders, wins the 
battles. One is glad that, after considering the great soldiers of the 
past, Lord Wavell can state that ‘‘above them all towers the homely 
but indomitable figure of the British soldier, the finest all-round 
fighting man the world has seen,’’ who, in addition to other merits, 
possesses *‘a quality of tolerance which extends even to the mistakes 
of his superiors.’’ 

No one, I think, can read this collection of articles without being 
impressed and delighted by the wisdom, the penetration and the 
charm of the author. Most people, too, will wish that Lord Wavell 
had chosen to write or to publish more about himself and the record 
of his own campaigns. Among the great qualities of Belisarius 
Lord Wavell notes ‘*‘a fruitfulness in novel expedients to meet 
unusual emergencies which I have not found matched amongst all 
the great commanders.’’ Historians of the future will certainly 
credit Lord Wavell with this kind of *‘fruitfulness,’’ and one wishes 
that he could have himself described some of his own actions, 
Julius Caesar, he says, is ‘‘a writer of dull and lengthy military 
reports.’’ One may not agree with the judgement, but it is certainly 
not one that could ever have been made of Lord Wavell. 

REX WARNER. 


Founder of the B.M. 


Sir Hans Sloane and the British Museum. By G. R. de Beer. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege, for the Trustees. 18s.) 


OF the founders of the British Museum the chief, Sir Hans Sloane, 
has somehow missed his full meed of recognition. Dr. de Beer may 
indeed be somewhat exaggerating when he declares that for many 
people today Sloane is ** nothing but a street and a square, when he 
is not confused with Sir John Sloane, or the inventor of a liniment ”’ 
—to whom might be added a jockey. But by many of the better 
informed he is vaguely thought to have been a rather dull man, 
given to omnivorous, but particularly to botanical, collecting, whose 
accumulations were made by Parliament into the nucleus of what 
was to become the world’s greatest museum. 


That museum this year attains its bicentenary. The Trustees have 
been well advised to publish a study of their founder, and to entrust 
the writing of it to the distinguished Director of the British Museum 
(Natural History). Since it is at South Kensington, and not at 
Bloomsbury, that the most important parts of Sloane’s great col- 
lections are preserved. He and his collections, and the resulting 
foundation, are, of course, treated by Edward Edwards in his 
industrious but ponderous Lives of the Founders of the British 
Museum. But it is good to have a separate book. 
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Sloane was by no means a dull man, nor merely an exceptionally 
successful and long-lived fashionable physician. Born in the same 
year as the Royal Society, he became while yet young its secretary, 
and steered it through a period when it all but expired from internal 
dissensions and want of funds ; and he was regarded as the obvious 
successor as president to the famous Sir Isaac Newton. Among his 
friends were the most distinguished men of his day, by no means 
only in the sciences: Wren, Newton, Locke, Pepys, Linnaeus are 
enough to name. That he was a man of high character and large 
heart is abundantly clear. From an intellectual point of view his 
distinction is to have helped in the steps which led from the super- 
stitious worship of what Culpeper called ‘‘ Dr. Tradition,’’ such as 
is exhibited in the absurdities exposed by Sir Thomas Browne in his 
Vulgar Errors, to what we might in the style of Culpeper name by 
contrast ‘* Dr. Observation.’’ For example, Sloane was early in 
the field in promoting the new practice of inoculation ; he was also 
of great help to Captain Coram by the methodical enquiries he made 
into the health of his foundlings. It is no doubt a lesser distinction 
that he discredited Mary Tofts, of Godalming, who in the 1720s 
struck terror into the bosoms of many married women by claiming 
to have given birth to rabbits. 

Sloane was not the first collector of a museum. Tradescant and 
Charlton had preceded him, and in his own time the Royal Society 
had a ** repository,’’ with Robert Hooke as curator. Hooke laid 
down the principles which operate in museums today ; the objects 
were to be ‘‘ not for divertisement, and wonder, and gazing,’’ but 
such that ‘‘ an inquirer might peruse, and turn over, and spell, and 
read the book of nature.’’ Sloane extended this idea, though with 
less method, to the arts of man; he had not only manuscripts and 
books, but antiquities, coins and medals, and (from Gray’s Inn) the 
first prehistoric flint artefact to be recognised as such. 

Sloane’s claim to greatness really resides in the provision which 
he made by his will for perpetuating his truly scientific collections in 
a permanent public institution. Yet many who should have under- 
stood him derided him as a ‘** logman’’ and collector of ** gim- 
cracks.’’ Horace Walpole, yet young, on being nominated as one 
of his trustees, obviously trembled at the thought of ridicule, and 
therefore himself ridiculed the collections in his well-known letter to 
Sir Horace Mann. And over twenty years later the brothers van 
Rymsdyk, in their guidebook to the British Museum, seriously 
called special attention to ** a horn from the forehead of a woman 
at Tenterden ’’ and ‘* a portrait of Chaucer in an Aegyptian pebble,’’ 
while the Chelsea coffee-house-man, ** Don Saltero,’’ exhibited, 
though not seriously, ‘** Pontius Pilate’s Wife’s Chambermaid’s 
Sister’s Hat.’” These were curios, and if there is one word which 
every museum man hopes never to hear again, it is the word ** curio.’’ 
Curios played no part in Sloane’s, nor have they in his foundation’s, 
collecting. ARUNDELL ESDAILE. 
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Posing for Posterity 


Hitler’s Table Talk, 1941-1944. Introduction by H. R. Trevor. 
Roper. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 30s.) 


WHETHER one likes it or not, Hitler’s Table Talk, which now appears 
for the first time in English translation, has established itself firmly 
among the tiny group of source-books which will be consulted as 
long as interest in Hitler continues. The period effectively covered 
by it is little more than a year, beginning with the attack on Russia 
in 1941, and ending in the following autumn as the cold breath of 
Stalingrad begins to penetrate into the Fiihrerhauptquartier, dispersing 
the guests and freezing the grandiloquence on Hitler's lips. Clearly 
the note-taking was admitted under Bormann’s aegis and editorship 
at that moment in July, 1941, to embellish the final victory to which 
Hitler had committed himself by the end of the year. He is posing 
almost as obviously as he is in Mein Kampf, no longer as the oncoming 
power of the future, but as the acknowledged and supreme conqueror 
of all time. On the one hand he toys with millennia and the catastrophes 
of world history, but on the other, relaxing as he rarely does in Mein 
Kampf, he records his ponderous views on dancing, smoking, dogs, 
women and the effect of a vegetarian diet on his tendency to perspire. 
It is rather as if someone with the mental capacity of George III but 
a will to emulate Leonardo da Vinci had been endowed with the 
absolute authority of Kaiser Wilhelm. 

In a most.able introduction, Mr. Trevor-Roper sets out to modify 
any light-hearted current dismissal of Hitler. His appreciation of 
the element of genius in him has developed very greatly since he wrote 
The Last Days of Hitler, for Hitler’s ** miraculous career ’’ in the 
face of almost impossible odds is now ** to be explained, if ar all 
(my italics), by the mental power which, at some time of life, he 
directed to the basic questions of history and politics, revolution 
and ideology, strategy and power.’’ But by a strange non sequitur, 
connected perhaps with the occupational cramp-of a historian, Mr. 
Trevor-Roper omits to examine the origins and peculiar pattern 
of Hitler’s ** mental power *’ (which are summarised with exceptional 
clarity in the first chapter of Mein Kampf, and are elaborated and 
confirmed here in the Table Talk). He stakes everything on the 
reconstruction of a reading-list which he believes to have influenced 
him in Vienna, at the front in the First World War and, crucially, 
at the age of thirty-four when he was imprisoned after the failure 
of the Munich Putsch. Ultimately, of course, the extent to which 
Hitler’s ** studies ’” were important must be a matter of opinion, 
but I should be inclined to share the view held by Mr. Trevor-Roper 
in the more limited context of The Last Days of Hitler, that ** he 
listened not to other voices, but to echoes of his own.’’ For 
Hitler’s Table Talk might equally well demonstrate that a man of 
a given pattern had been summoned up by a corresponding historical 
situation, and that at other periods he would have remained in the 
muddy backwaters of humanity to which, by different standards from 
those of the nineteen-thirties and -forties, he properly belonged. 
The odds, in fact, may have been on Hitler, instead of against him, 
as Mr. Trevor-Roper believes. 

Although Hitler’s Table Talk is nearly twice the length of Dr. 
Picker’s Tischgesprache, which was published in Germany in 1951 
and has already been reviewed in the Spectator, the ground covered is 
partly the same with the addition of a dozen entries for 1943 and 
1944, ‘* It appears,’’ says Mr. Trevor-Roper in a note on the text, 
** that in certain places Dr. Picker has made minor adjustments 
to the text itself.’’ But line-by-line comparison shows continual and 
major discrepancies. Hitler’s Table Talk has on the whole a respect- 
able and even latinic flavour compared with the blunted Hitlerdeutsch 
of Dr. Picker’s version. Thus, Bruno Walter, who is dismissed as an 
absolut Null in the German, is more feebly ** a complete nonentity ”’ 
in the English, while the rot of Vorbolschewismus becomes a remote, 
almost Greek, concept of ** proto-Bolshevism.’’ Regularly, too, the 
English is more verbose, with incrustations of flat phraseology which 
Dr. Picker may be assumed to have pruned away. But there are also 
important passages which are confined to eack. version separately. 
It is only in the German that we are told about Hitler’s peculiar 
and voracious way of reading a book, or his admiration for Stalin’s 
alleged refusal to permit Jewish influence in Russian art. In Hitler’s 
Table Talk, however, the exclusive passages are more numerous and 
important. It becomes clear, for instance, that his denunciation 
of the habit of calling battleships, forts or towns by the name of a 
contemporary ruler, thereby involving him in a moral commitment, 
is due to his dawning realisation that Stalingrad may be held—** a 
grave mistake,’’ as he characteristically says, ‘‘ on the part of the 
Russians. ’”” 

The brief entries under 1943 and 1944, confined to the English 
version, are more deeply marked by megalomania than the rest, for 
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Just Published by CASSELL 
A new, lavishly illustrated, edition of 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MUSIC 
by Alfred Einstein 


Einstein’s A Short History of Music has long been known as the finest concise 
history of music available. This remarkable work has now been handsomely 
reset in a Crown 4to format and has been illustrated with some 220 repro- 
ductions of music manuscripts, portraits of composers, musical instruments, 
pages of music first editions, stage-sets of operas, etc. drawn from all over 
Europe, many of them being reproduced for the first time. 

240pp., Crown 4to, 4 colour plates, 220 illustrations in text. 30s. net. 


Ralph Wightman 


THE SEASONS 


Here is the very breath of Dorset country, in 
Spring, in Summer, in Autumn and in Winter. 
Ralph Wightman, whose soft Dorset voice and 
companionable personality is known and loved by millions, talks about his Demet village ond the farms 
surrounding it and the work which comes with each season—of how it used to be done and how it is done 
now, of how the villagers used to live and of their lives today. With head and tail pieces by S. R. Badmin. 
180pp., Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ERIC GILL 
by Evan R. Gill 


While the engravings of Eric Gill have been the subject of two large volumes which have catalogued his 
work in this field, there has never been a complete record of his considerable contributions to the 
printed word. His brother, Evan R. Gill, has now compiled a full scale bibliography covering books and 
pamphlets written by Eric Gill, books and pamphlets to which he contributed, books and publications 
illustrated by him, and criticism of his work. The title pages of all of his own books and those to which 
he made a major contribution are reproduced. This edition, printed by the Cambridge University Press, 
is limited to 1,000 copies. 320pp., 10” x 63”. 63s. net. 


WILLIAM BARNES THE CHRONICLE OF 
OF DORSET PRIVATE HENRY METCALFE 
by Giles Dugdale edited by Lt.-Gen. Sir Francis Tuker 


William Barnes is considered by many to be one 





of our greatest dialect poets. Mr. Dugdale’s This book, which has a foreword by Field-Marshal 
biography deals not only with this side of Barnes’s Sir William Slim, is the personal chronicle of a 
gifts, but also covers thoroughly his work as a Private in the 32nd Regiment of Foot which bore 
craftsman, artist and linguistic scholar. Besides the brunt of the defence of Lucknow in the Indian 
dealing with his life, this book goes fully into his Mutiny. It is an unpolished and remarkably succinct 
relationship with Thomas Hardy and the influence account of an experience which happens to have 
Barnes had on his writing. The author has given us become a part of British history by a soldier with 
a most interesting study of this gifted and very sore feet and sardonic views on “Brass Hats” 
English poet. very like his modern counterpart. 1I28pp., Cr. 8vo., 

320pp., Demy 8vo., 12 half-tone illus. 2\s. net. 2 colour plates and 4pp. illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


Alice Tisdale Hobart Frederick Rolfe, Baron Corvo 
THE SERPENT-WREATHED STAFF  neciRE & PURSUIT OF THE WHOLE 


Miss Hobart’s long and impressive novel is based 


on the conflicts resulting from the revolutionary Mr. A. J. A. Symons has already introduced a wide 
social changes taking place in these post-war years. public to the mysterious author of this novel with 
She has chosen the medical profession because it his famous book The Quest for Corvo. THE 
illustrates the theme so perfectly and shows the effect DESIRE AND PURSUIT OF THE WHOLE, which 
on a small community and, in particular, on two Corvo called A Romance of Modern Venice, is 
brother doctors and their families, of the new prin- largely autobiographical and was written in the days 
ciple of state-aided complete medical care for all. of poverty .nd despair which ended with his death 

404pp., Large Crown 8vo., 15s. net. in Venice. 320pp., Demy 8vo., 15s. net. 
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by June, 1943, when he discourses «a art and the museums of the 
future, the Ruhr is suffering major air attacks by night and day, 
and the bombing of the Sicilian airfields clearly preludes the 
invasion of Italy. By November, 1944, when the last entry is made, 
allied armies have liberated Paris, Antwerp and Strasbourg, and are 
about to enter Rome, while Rumania and Bulgaria have already 
signed themselves out t« the war ; but Hitler talks the more insistently 
of opera, Jewry and the German countryside. The war still exists 
for him, but not the certainty of defeat. 

The index to Hitler’s Table Talk \eaves irritatingly many gaps 
in a book of such importance. Stalingrad has no separate heading, 
and a research-worker trying to isolate the repeated references 
to smoking might be less than grateful for their dispersal under 
** Wehrmacht, smoking in ’’ and ** Hitler, smoking, on.’’ 

TANGYE LEAN. 


The Prime Minister 


British Prime Ministers. A Portrait Gallery introduced by Duff 
Cooper, (Allan Wingate. 15s.) 

A portralrt gallery of British Prime Ministers which does not ‘‘hang’’ 
Pelham, Liverpool, Asquith, Lloyd George and (because its limit is 
1940) either Churchill or Attlee—not to stress others perhaps less 
important, such as Melbourne, Campbell-Bannerman or Ramsay 
MacDonald— is unlikely to form the ‘‘comprehensive group-portrait’’ 
which Mr, Quennell mentions in his foreword; and, because of this 
selectiveness, makes it difficult from the evidence provided to generalise 
about the species Prime Minister. We may scarcely expect the 
**coherent pattern’’ he mentions if some ninety years between Walpole 
and Chamberlain remain unlimned. Moreover, like the subjects, 
their chosen writers naturally vary considerably in their approach 
and manner. Some give us the early fruit of direct research in 
original documents, others a brisk rechauffé of material already 
printed; some write about the Prime Minister, others more of the 
man who held that office. The best essays in this symposium are, 
of their sort, very good indeed; others leave the impression of being 
make-weights—and light-weights at that. One is not left, therefore, 
with any firm generalisation as to which special qualities are called 
for in a British Prime Minister or that the office demands or evokes a 
particular set of attributes, save, perhaps, that the crisis produces 
the man (or gives him his chance) but that it may scarcely be relied 
upon to do so; and that, in between, one might have—almost anybody. 
Once upon a time, at all events. 

If the collection is not an entity, it does not, however, lack charm. 
And appearing originally in monthly sequence in History Today as 
essays, each (or most, anyway) must have seemed a little shorter 
than one would have liked. Taken in conjunction, they need pulling 
together by a mastering mind, whereas Lord Norwich’s introduction 
makes one wonder whether he has read what follows. There are, 
however, more than small mercies. Dr. Plumb’s ‘‘Walpole’’ makes 
one more than ever eager for his expected full-scale study, the first 
since 1798. In general, the scholars seem best at the journalists’ 
game—but, then, they are the only ones here with news: Mr. Eric 
Robson on North, Mr. Brock on Canning, Mr. Charles Stuart on 
the Duke, Professor Medlicott on Chamberlain, and the best two 
(both by scholars used to writing in one sort of papers after 
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research in the other sort) Mr. Asa Briggs finding something valuably 
fresh to say about Peel as Mr. A. J. P. Taylor does with conspicuous 
ability about Palmerston. One of the few to treat his subject Strictly 
qua Prime Minister is Mr. A. F. Thompson, writing shrewdly from 
the strength of the Gladstone Papers. Without looking at unused 
material it must be difficult to find something unsaid about either 
Salisbury or his nephew ; even so, Mr. A. P. Ryan’s lively sketches 
of them make one want to know more. Which is true of most of 
these essays—and the justification for reprinting them. 
E. T. WILLIAMs, 





This Year 


The spring was cold, the north-east wind held back 

Primrose and daffodil ; I saw the swallow, 

I heard the cuckoo, said so in the pub, 

Was pleased to be the first, and stood a pint. 

But nothing human made it spring for us : 

It happened as it must and has and will. 

Not quite : because today I saw our daughter, 

Who never saw the spring before, had picked 

A flower (it was a windflower) and behind her 

Across the valley a great house, like a frame, 

Six hundred years inhabited now stood 

Empty and blank. I heard the cuckoo call, 

I saw the swallow skim, I picked a bluebell 

So soon to die in water. I saw the spring, 

For once I think I saw the human spring 

And without flinching what makes winter good. 
PATRIC DICKINSON, 





A Photograph Album 


Italy. By Martin Hiirlimann. (Thames and Hudson. 42s.) 


HERE is a photograph of a Roman cab-driver sleeping in the sun in 
his carrozza in front of the fountains of St. Peter’s, and it tells one 
much more than photographs of Milan Cathedral, of the Bridge of 
Sighs, of Giotto’s Tower at Florence. His flag is up, marked Libero, 
and one can imagine the moment of waking him, and watching him 
climb wearily on to his seat. In the background are hatless tourists, 
Swiss or Scandinavians, looking at their maps, and you can see just 
a few of the Doric columns of Bernini’s Colonnade, the skyline is 
crowded with statues, and, could we only move a few feet further 
forward, we would see the Swiss Guard in their striped Landsknecht 
uniforms idling in the guard-room. The figure of the sleeping cab- 
driver evokes all the street-life of the Italian slums ; the wine-shops, 
the trattorie, and the harlequinade of the Italian grocers. 

Or look at the last photograph in Martin Hirlimann’s book, 
It is simple enough—a flock of sheep grazing at the foot of a lime- 
stone hill, with one of the temples of Segesta in the foreground. 
There are beautiful photographs of the peninsula of Sorrento, with 
Capri in the distance. I find that, in general, the ** straight ’’ 
architectural subjects are less interesting ; Orvieto Cathedral, for 
instance, or the Leaning Tower of Pisa. There is such a plethora of 
photographs of architecture, in text-books, in travel-folders, that 
one finds oneself skipping the pages and looking instead at pictures 
of the Dolomites ; at the marvellous peaks and bastions towering 
over the Lake of Carezza, or at the mountain background of Cour- 
mayeur. 

There are pictures of Urbino, of San Gimignano, that are worthy 
of the scene. And there is the fourteenth-century Ponte delle Torri 
at Spoleto, rising 260 feet above the river, and hardly to be distin- 
guished from one of the masterpieces of the Railway Age. Two of 
the best of the photographs are of Positano, now, unhappily, a 
settlement of artless Bohemians and café characters. * No one has 
ever explained why the whitewashed and domed houses of Amalfi, 
of Capri, of Positano, are so nearly related to the little domed towns 
of the Greek islands. But there is certainly a near resemblance, as 
anyone would agree who has been to Mykonos, or Santorin. 

Perhaps the greatest curiosity of Martin Hiirlimann’s album is 
the pictures of ¢rulli, the singular domed houses like beehives, of 
Alberobello, and one or two nearby towns in Apulia. The design 
of these frulli has come down, unaltered, from pre-Roman days, 
and they are survivals of the dim, Messapian past. There are villages 
in which every house, and even the churches, are built in this form. 
Each room has its dome. And all who, like the writer, have not seen 
these strange towns must have their interest roused at the thought 
of the inn at Alberobello ** that has twenty-three of them, which 
rise beside and above one another like the huts of Central Asia.”’ 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 
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One Man’s Meat 


LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


Best described, perhaps, as an experiment in auto- 
biography—but concerned with personal history 
hardly at all. Ludovic Kennedy records, in a book of 
great freshness and full of surprises, the things which 
day by day, have interested, amused, moved, puzzled 
or infuriated him. 13s. 6d. net 


Freedom: A New Analysis 
MAURICE CRANSTON 


Everyone is interested in freedom. But not everyone is 
clear what he means by it. Here is an attempt to clarify 
this meaning, and thus to illuminate an ancient problem 
in philosophy and politics. 12s. 6d. net 


Edward Gibbon 


MICHAEL JOYCE 


A new volume in the series Men and Books, which pre- 
, sents a lively account of the historian’s personality and 
traces his intellectual development in relation to the 
eighteenth-century background. Michael Joyce’s exam- 
ination of The Decline and Fall includes a study at some 

length of Gibbon’s attitude to Christianity. 
10s. 6d. net 


Politics in the Age of Peel 


NORMAN GASH 


** Written most ably, with great wit and pénetration. 
. .. There is not a detail wrong. . . . The most casual 
reader, who cares nothing for political history, can read 
it from beginning to end with unalloyed pleasure.’’— 
A. J. P. Taylor, New Statesman 42s. net 


Background to Marriage 
ANNE PROCTOR 


A study of the whole structure and pattern of marriage, 
written reverently yet with lightness of touch. Besides 
discussing the problems of others as she has wisely 
observed them, Mrs. Proctor invites us into her home, 
where we meet her husband and seven children. Few 
readers, married or unmarried, will not gain richly 
from this book, whether or not they share the author’s 
Christian conviction. 7s. 6d. net 


Lesser Worlds 


NESTA PAIN 


A brilliant description of the strange things that go on 
in the insect world. These accounts of the activities 
of Ants, Spiders, Beetles, Solitary Wasps and Bees 
are so astonishing that, were it not for the corroboration 
of famous naturalists, one might hesitate to believe the 
facts. 10s. 6d. net 


Shakespeare 
HENRI FLUCHERE 


An important French study, which has been translated 
into English by Guy HAMILTON. There is a Foreword 
by Mr T. S. Eviot, who writes of the author’s com- 
bination of scholarship with understanding and ex- 
perience of the theatre. 25s. net 








FICTION 


PATROL 


FRED MAJDALANY 
Author of ‘The Monastery’ 


A moonless night in North Africa—and, 
miles out in front of their own forward 
positions, seven lonely men... 


The tension of Majdalany’s story and its 
warmth of human feeling will quickly 
establish this new novel as one of the out- 
standing works of fiction which the War 
has produced. 

9s. 6d. net 


The Spectacle 


RAYNE KRUGER 


** Kruger has the almost lost art of sus- 
pense and climax, up to the donning of the 
judicial black cap—and can spring a sur- 
prise even then.’’—L. A, G. Strong, 
Spectator 10s, 6d. net 
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The Social Content of Art 


Art and Social Life. By G. V. Plekhanov. (Lawrence and Wishart. 
21s.) 

Tt is impossible to legislate for genius. That admission will, I hope, 
allay the suspicions of those who feel that all attempts to connect art 
with social life are, at the best, irrelevant and, at the worst, dangerous. 
But, in fact, the history of art is not just a question of the torch being 
handed haphazardly on from one genius to the next. The 
direction of the course, as opposed to the speed with which it is run, 
is largely beyond the control of any one man, and is determined by 
the nature of the artistic tradition which he can only accept or react 
against. That tradition is, in its turn, fashioned by the moral, social 
and religious values of the society in question. 

Piekhanov, because he was a Marxist, went one stage further to 
prove that these values are again conditioned by the society’s means 
of livelihood, by its economic structure. Some readers will be able to 
accept this ; some will not. But the point I want to make is simply 
that any intelligent attempt to analyse the process by which the course 
of art is influenced by social factors is obviously valuable to those 
interested or concerned about the state of health of our own tradition 
today. And, incidentally, one of the symptoms that should warn 
us that all is not well with this tradition is that very obsession with 
excessive individuality which forces people to believe that genius 
alone is the beginning and end of the whole matter. 

The eight separate essays in this book were first published between 
1899 and 1912; Plekhanov himself died in 1918. The first six deal 
with the nature and function of the visual arts in primitive com- 
munities. In these, by drawing upon a great deal of anthropological 
evidence, Plekhanov is able to show how, under comparatively 
uncomplicated conditions, the aesthetic standards of a community 
are directly related to its functional needs and to its social structure ; 
how, for example, the hunting redskin tribes of North America 
adorn themselves with ornaments made from the claws of the grey 
bear, and how these are considered beautiful, not just because of 
their shape and colour, but because the grey bear is the fiercest 
beast of prey in those parts, and therefore to wear such ornaments 
is an outward sign of bravery and prowess ; or how the women of 
the Dinka tribe in Africa wear heavy iron rings on their legs and 
arms—sometimes up to the weight of 36 lbs.—and this, despite all 
the discomfort and inconvenience involved, is considered beautiful 
because iron there is a rare and precious metal and so the wearing 
of it a proof of wealth. 

Other essays show how dance-rhythms, rituals and patterns of 
play are governed by the essential form of work done by the 
community. The seventh essay, which analyses, according to the 
same principles, eighteenth-century French literature and painting, 
is less convincing. The social structure was so very much more 
complicated, and Plekhanov’s judgements seem by comparison 
to be superficial. The last essay deals with the implications of the 
** art for art’s sake ’’ movement at the turn of this century. Some of 
its conclusions I believe to be mistaken (Plekhanov misunderstands, 
for instance, the significance of cubism), but often it also shows great 
and stimulating insight. 

The great advantage of Plekhanov’s method is that, once one has 
established the social context of art, Ruskin’s moral maxim that ** a 


Cecil Rhodes 


A new volume in Brier Lives by André Maurois 





“With an author like André Maurois, 
clear-sighted, a master of lucid prose, 
and a subject like Cecil Rhodes — the 
latest of Collins Brief Lives is incapable 


of failure.” — patty TELEGRAPH 7s. 6d. 
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young woman can sing about her lost love, but a miser cannot sing 
about his lost money ’’ can be extended beyond the artist’s immediate 
personal intentions. to assess the general social and ethical values— 
seen historically—that his work represents. 

All in all, I recommend this book for four reasons. First, because 
it is ‘the only translation of the essays dealing with art by a man 
who was one of the founders of Marxist criticism, and this should be 
as interesting to those who intelligently oppose Marxism as to those 
who accept it ; secondly, because, unlike many later Marxist critics 
Plekhanov was a man of some visual sensibility, who understood the 
equal importance of content and form, who wrote, for instance, of the 
painter, that his ‘* ideas need to become part of his flesh and blood, 
so that he can indeed express them as an artist. Anyone who thinks it 
possible to sacrifice form ‘ for an idea ’ ceases to be an Artist, if he 
ever was one ’’ ; thirdly, because he argues (especially in the first 
six essays) with such clarity and confidence that it is an intellectual 
pleasure to read him; and lastly because I believe Plekhanov’s 
example of thought—in connecting instead of isolating activities—can 
help us in our present cultural confusion. JOHN BERGER, 


A Selection of Evidence 


English Historical Documents, 1042-1189. Edited by David C, 
Douglas and George W. Greenaway. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
80s.) 

Ever since the organisation of historical teaching on a scientific 
basis some eighty years ago, it has rightly been held that formal 
instruction should include an introduction to the critical use of 
original sources ; and certain standard collections of documents, 
above all others Stubbs’ Charters, have become household words 
(sometimes almost household deities) in the world of the academic 
historian. The purpose of the series of which this representative 
volume is the first to appear is somewhat different. First of all, 
it is planned on a scale far more vast than any of its precursors, 
and seeks to provide not merely ** selected extracts ’’ but ** a compre- 
hensive corpus of evidence *’ for the period under review. Secondly, 
it is addressed not exclusively to the student but to ‘* the reading 
public outside schools and universities,’’ and for this reason all 
documents have been translated into modern English. A volume of 
over a thousand pages for a period of only 140 years, in which written 
evidence was still sparse, is something new, which requires careful 
judgement both on its own merits and in relation to the purpose 
served. 

The period covered is that of the foundation of the Anglo-Norman 
State and the development by the Norman conquerors of the character- 
istic English feudalism, which was the basis for the achievement of 
Henry II, whose ** famous reforms,’’ ‘* pregnant with future conse- 
quence,’’ were the springboard enabling England to leap forward into 
a social and political environment wider and more progressive than 
that of Anglo-Norman times. These themes provide a certain unity 
and a justification for the rather surprising starting-point in 1042, 
when Norman influence first made itself felt under Edward the 
Confessor ; and with all reservations the period is conceived as ‘* the 
working out of a single complex process ’’ and the volume planned 
accordingly under three main headings : ‘‘ Government and Admin- 
istration,’’ ‘* The Church ”’ and ‘** Land and People.’’ Preceding 
these sections, however, no fewer than 300 pages are devoted to 
chronicles, facsimiles of the whole of the Bayeux tapestry, and 
extracts from histories ; and perhaps the most characteristic feature 
of the editor’s approach is the emphasis they again place, after a 
period of disparagement, upon the narrative sources of history. 

It is impossible to feel anything but admiration for the editorial 
zeal which has brought this comprehensive body of carefully selected 
and annotated information together ; and it would be easy on this 
account to suppress the questions of principle which an undertaking 
of this sort inevitably raises. But silence here would be wrong, for 
the issués go to the heart of historical method and historical writing, 
and there is throughout this work a suggestion that the relation of 
historical sources and historical imagination is less complex than is 
in fact the case. 

This comes out immediately in the prefatory statement justifying 
the volume as providing a *‘ means of checking, by reference to the 
evidence itself, tendentious or partial interpretations of the past.’ 
But all interpretations of the past, tendentious or otherwise, depend 
on the imaginative reconstruction of the whole situation. Tendentious- 
ness is due not normally to suppression or misinterpretation but to 
wrong evaluation of the situation ; and no selection of evidence per se 
can enable the reader to check this or to set up a contrary evaluation 
of his own. There is, indeed, a sense in which a symposium on so vast 
a scale as this may deceive, in so far as it may suggest to the reader 
that he has here assembled all that matters, and need look no further 
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125 


years of 
publishing history 


WiLuiaMs & NorGate established in Covent Garden as publishers of serious books. 

NEWSPAPER Press DireEcTOoRY (Mitchell’s) established as a reference book for all connected with the Press. 
THE TIMBER TRADES JOURNAL founded to serve all branches of the timber trade. 

THE HARDWARE TRADE JOURNAL founded to encourage Birmingham’s industries. 

THE ELECTRICAL JOURNAL founded to supply news and information to an expanding industry. 

THe CABINET MAKER established by John Williams Benn to give a lead in the field of furniture 
manufacture. 

T. FisHeR UNWIN founded the remarkable publishing business which was acquired by Sir Ernest Benn 
in 1926. 

W. T. STEAD established his series of ‘Books for the Bairns’, which were later published from Bouverie 
House. 

Tue BLue Guipes established by Findlay Muirhead to provide British travellers with reliable guide books 
produced by their own countrymen. 

ERNEST BENN, Ltp., founded by Sir Ernest Benn as an independent book publishing company. 
Bouverieé House built by Sir Ernest as a permanent home for his group of companies. 

BENN’S SIXPENNY LiBRARY founded to provide adult education for all, rich and poor alike. 

QUALITY Press, Ltp., founded by Mr. A. D. Marks to provide popular reading for a wide public. 


1953 Thirtieth anniversary of Ernest Benn, Limited 


The undermentioned unite to present a list containing books by :— 


Gertrude Bell Dean Inge 


Ernest Benn Sir Ernest Benn Lord Inman 


Quality Press 


George Birmingham Henry James 
James Boswell Tove Jansson 
Richard Capell T. E. Lawrence 
Sir Winston Churchill Emil Ludwig 


Joseph Conrad Stanley Mori 
Williams & Norgate Ethel M. Dell LR. Muirhead 


Havelock Ellis E. Nesbit 
Susan Ertz V. Sackville West 
Sigmund Freud Olive Schreiner 
. y Stephen Graham Robert Service 
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Lord Heward of Bury Dr. Helena Wright 
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Yet experience shows that it is the historian who, reading a mass of 
documents, finds facts and phrases which do not fit usual patterns of 
interpretation to whom illumination will be vouchsafed. 

On the other hand, every selection falsifies a source ; excerpts 
from Glanville or John of Salisbury or the ‘* York Treatises’’ elude 
the fundamental fact that each work is a whole, which only reveals 
its secret if understood as a whole, and not merely a quarry for ** for- 
tuitously *’ provided ** information.’’ Underlying this work there is, 
in fact, a somewhat old-fashioned ** positivistic ’’ attitude to historical 
sources which it has been one of the main endeavours of twentieth- 
century historiography to overcome. 

The same might be said of the content, for what the volume 
presents is essentially constitutional history in its nineteenth-century 
connotation. No place is found for the efflorescence of thought and 
speculation which was so distinctive a feature of the twelfth century ; 
and in the section on the Church concentration on political conflicts 
throws out of perspective the constructive work which modern scholar- 
ship, rightly, regards as of more lasting significance. For all one’s 
respect for so massive an achievement, it is difficult not to feel that 
this venture attempts both too little and too much: too little in 
keeping to traditional paths, too much in its assumption that the extra- 
ordinary richness of mediaeval life, the complex regional diversity of 
feudal England, can be contained within the covers of one book. 
Does it fall between two stools in seeking to provide both a conspectus 
for the general reader and an instrument of textual study for the 
student ? Be that as it may, for those who regard a ‘‘ source-book ”’ 
as an indispensable requirement, no single volume has more to offer. 
The scholarship, though not impeccable, is of a high order. 

G. BARRACLOUGH., 


Life and Livers 


Nineteen to the Dozen. By Arthur Marshall. (Hamish Hamilton. 
8s. 6d.) 
Tue wit of Mr. Arthur Marshall is flexible as well as concentrated; 
his pertinent incongruities trip and rattle in the liveliest way; and if 
his caricatures are sometimes a little overdrawn, they are at least over- 
drawn realistically. He has, moreover, a supple and accommodating 
sense of literary form, equally ready to compose a bagatelle or a more 
deliberate study of emotional attitudes. This book contains nine- 
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teen *‘stories and articles’’: I should prefer to call them views and 
interviews. They vary greatly in length, and they vary somewhat 
in excellence. The longest of them—‘‘Singleness of Purpose’’—jg 
a short story of the usual short-story length. It is the story of an 
ambitious though richly gifted cad, who buys a Remembrance Day 
poppy for a penny and makes it last (without further expenditure on 
poppies) for six years. He is of course, prodigiously successful, 
But there are complications, and the story is resolved into the conflict 
between the simple demands of biology and the repulsive though 
contagious parsimony of Sir Gerald Bowsher, whose final victory 
is the reduction of his frustrated wife to his own level of besotted 
avarice. The story is well told, although the narrator and his raffish 
friend (neither of them at all necessary) have been stylised into positive 
insignificance. 

It is in the short studies, the flashes of monologue, the ingenious 
use of pastiche, the happy revival of ‘*Madge’’ and her manners 
(1897), the five minutes with Sherlock Holmes, the sly portraits of 
ordinary people, where the satire has an odd way of slipping off into 
pathos (‘The Chatterbox’’ is a small masterpiece in this genre), 
the picture of the club gluttons, the psychopathic soldier (a lovable 
coward, though shady and even fraudulent), and the schoolmistress 
who, at forty-five, decided that virtue was not its own reward—it is 
in these and other brief though bright and lively pieces that Mr, 
Marshall is at his best; and his best is very good indeed. 

Of course we know that Mr. Marshall’s people are imaginary; but 
imagination is the child of experience and observation, and in both of 
these Mr. Marshall is richly equipped. He moves with confident ease 
from the superbly built-up little farce of ‘*Colonel Potter and Mrs, 
Bradshaw’* to the lurid whimsicality of the players in the Purple 
Mountains. But even Mr. Marshall cannot make the affairs of a 
boy’s school anything but infernally dull, and ** File Copizs’’ is the 
one lump of sheer dreariness in this boxful of brilliance. Perhaps the 
most excellent thing in the whole book, the one in which pathos and 
irony are most ingeniously displayed, is ‘‘The Experience’’—the 
**nasty experience’’ which is ‘‘Life . . . just life.*’ Mr. Marshall 
understands very well that satire is the instrument of pure psychology, 
revealing synthetically the common elements of the human mind; 
inconsequence, triviality, pride and erratic desire. In his use of the 
instrument he has managed to preserve without serious injury the 
pleasant illusions of sentiment, the twilight fluttering of unfledged 
and untainted romance. By doing this he has proved himself, I 
think, a master of the short story. C. E. VuLLIAMy, 


A Mysterious Mariner 


The Wake of the Bounty. By C. S. Wilkinson. (Cassell. 18s.) 


THOUGH some people will have nothing to do with ‘* identifications *’ 
of the characters in certain great poems, or the sources whence they 
came into the poets’ minds, others enjoy such pursuits ; and it is to 
the latter kind of readers that Mr. Wilkinson’s book is mainly 
directed. It is not entirely confined to speculative processes, but it 
offers in particular the theme that Coleridge found in Fletcher 
Christian, who led the famous mutiny on the * Bounty,’ the original 
of his ballad ** The Ancient Mariner.’’ The possibility was noticed 
by Livingstone Lowes, but Mr. Wilkinson has studied it much more 
extensively and from a fresh point of view. 

It has to be allowed as we begin considering his lively arguments 
that Coleridge had several opportunities for storing his mind with the 
sort of story made so imaginative in his poem. At school he was 
deeply struck by the personality and adventures of the mathematical 
master, William Wales, who had voyaged with Captain Cook as an 
astronomer. At Bristol, lodging in Redcliff Street, he was right 
among the sailors. At Nether Stowey a land-agent named Cruik- 
shank told him a fierce dream of skeletons working a spectral ship ; 
and so one might continue. Nevertheless, in a notebook kept at that 
period, Coleridge made the entry, ‘* Adventures of Christian, the 
Mutineer,’* and he underlined Christian. 

That memorandum might have been due to Coleridge’s general 
enthusiasm for travels and discoveries, but Mr. Wilkinson treats_tt 
differently. He emphasises a fact which has not had its place in 
biographies of Coleridge’s companion, William Wordsworth. 
Wordsworth had been a schoolfellow of Fletcher Christian at Cocker- 
mouth. In 1794, moreover, when the mutineer’s brother Edward—a 
professor of law at Cambridge—published an account of the happen- 
ings on the * Bounty’ by way of defending his brother against Admiral 
Bligh’s charg2s, he was actively supported by Captain John Words- 
worth and others in Wordsworth’s circle. Mr. Wilkinson thus 
strikingly argues that it was from the talk of Wordsworth that 
Coleridge derived his poetical Mariner. 

But what then ? Coleridge’s Mariner does not remain in the south 
seas. .He comes home. Fletcher Christian was believed to have 
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Some new and forthcoming Spring Books 











European Communism 
FRANZ BORKENAU 


‘ First detailed history to appear of the Communist movement 
in Europe. Later chapters dealing with post-war years 
provide . . . invaluable data on the origins of present ‘‘peace’’ 
policy.’"—Daily Telegraph. ‘Should be compulsory reading 
for every statesman and politician of the free world.’— 
Ww. J. BROWN: Time and Tide. ‘ Deeply interesting and 
valuable book.’—Economist. 42/- 


The Great Palomar Telescope 
HELEN WRIGHT 


The full story of the giant 200 inch telescope in California 
from its original conception. With a chapter on the history 
of telescopes. Wéith 28 photographs and 16 diagrams. 12/6 


Return to Goli PETER ABRAHAMS 


After 14 years’ absence abroad Peter Abrahams, the author 

of that fine novel Wild Conquest, recently revisited South 

Africa. Return to Goli is a living picture of how he found 

his home country and what the journey meant to him. 12/6 
oa 


The Anathemata DAVID JONES 


*He has accomplished what few writers even attempt— 
a work of art of permanent value.’"—KATHLEEN RAINE: 
New Statesman. Third Programme presentation last week 
and readings from this work and his earlier Jn Parenthesis 
held recently at the Institute of Contemporary Arts. 
Illustrated with inscriptions and drawings. 25/- 


Everyone’s Book about 
the English Church F. C. HAPPOLD 


A simple yet scholarly book containing all that ordinary 
people wish to know about the English church. Chapters 
are devoted to church history and organisation, the vest- 
ments of ministers, the ornaments of a church, the evolution 
of the liturgy, the Bible story, and hymns and church music. 
With 4 plates, 13 diagrams and drawings. 12/6 


The Lady for Ransom ALFRED DUGGAN 


A new novel about the Normans in Italy and Asia 
Minor. ‘ Alfred Duggan is obviously the historical novelist 
for our times. . . . The Lady for Ransom will please everyone 
who prefers fictional history that is not written with an eye 
to the film rights.’"—MARGHANITA LASKI : Observer. 15/- 


A History of Jewellery 1100-1870 

JOAN EVANS 
This fine book provides a fully documented and lavishly 
illustrated history of secular jewellery in Western Europe in 
Mediaeval, Renaissance, and later times, down to 1870. 
With 186 plates, 10 in colour, and 35 drawings in the text. 5 gn. 


Be Happier, Be Healthier 
GAYELORD HAUSER 


The wonderful new book by the author of world best-seller 
Look Younger, Live Longer. 12/6 
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Lost Trail FRANCIS CUNYNGHAME 


The true and adventurous story of Klondike gold and 
A. Newton Treadgold, the man who fought for control. 
* Constitutes a vital chapter in the history of the New World.’ 
—Sphere. ‘Makes fascinating reading.’—PETERBOROUGH : 
Daily Telegraph. With 15 photographs, 18/- 


The Malthusian Population Theory 
G. F. McCLEARY 


Dr. McCleary gives a non-technical account of the celebrated 

theory formulated by Malthus over 150 years ago, and dis- 

cusses to what extent it fits the facts that confront us today. 
15/- 


The Bicycle Rider in Beverly Hills 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


This fresh and unsophisticated memoir of William Saroyan's 
childhood and young manhood contains all the ingredients 
that made such books as The Daring Young Man onthe Flying 
Trapeze so memorable. 12/6 


On Learning the English Tongue 
VICARS BELL 


A stimulating and intimate consideration of the nature of the 
English tongue, and of the ways in which one may learn to 
enjoy its treasures. 8/6 


The Law of Libel and Slander 
O. S. HICKSON & P. F. CARTER-RUCK 


Covers the whole subject, including the implications of The 
Defamation Act, 1952. Especially written for all whose 
livelihood depends on the printed or spoken word. 

With a Preface by the Hon. Mr. Justice Slade. 30/- 


Mr. Nelson’s Ladies SHOWELL STYLES 


* A talent that may be mentioned in the same breath with that 
of the admirable C. S. Forester,’ wrote the John o’London’s 
reviewer of his Land from the Sea. This new novel paints a 
vivid picture of the romances and adventures of Nelson’s 
youth. 12/6 


The Drawings of Parmigianino 
A. E. POPHAM 


The first book devoted primarily to Parmigianino’s life and 
works. Over half the drawings are reproduced for the first 
time. ‘ Likely to remain the standard work on the subject.’— 
Times Literary Supplement. With 82 drawings. 42/- 


Plants in the City HH. & N. SCHNEIDER 


Town children between the ages of 5 and 12—and their 
parents and teachers—will welcome this pleasantly written, 
reliable book about plants. The text and the numerous 
drawings of easily available trees, plants, and weeds, show 
how they grow and may be cultivated in the home. 

With over 90 drawings. 9/6 
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died in exile on Pitcairn Island. This belief is not shared by Mr. 
Wilkinson, who is moved much more by a passage in Sir John 
Barrow’s book on the ‘ Bounty,’ published in 1831. Not only 
did Barrow record the opinion prevailing in the Lake District about 
1808 and 1809 that Christian ** was in that part of the country ’’— 
and Barrow admitted that this might be mere gossip—but he told 
a tale of Captain Heywood, formerly a midshipman on the *‘ Bounty.’ 
Heywood, he wrote, and he wrote with conviction, had once seen 
Christian not in the tropics but walking in Plymouth, and tried to 
overtake him without success. Mr. Wilkinson conjectures thence 
that Christian escaped from Pitcairn, and would date his arrival in 
England in 1795. Later on he puts him provisionally into the 
smuggling profession. 

What is more important, or might be, is the theory that Wordsworth 
knew much more about Christian’s return than almost anyone. 
This is a view which could be applied to the Christian-Ancient Mariner 
theory, and also to the obscurities in Wordsworth’s biography in 
1795. The whole matter must be examined in the detailed submissions 
of Mr. Wilkinson’s book. The most serious obstacle to it all is one 
which he acknowledges himself; he can find no mention of the 
* Bounty ° mutiny, or of Fletcher Christian, in the works or corres- 
pondence of the Wordsworths and Robert Southey, and de Quincey. 


Southey especially had a kindness for curious private history, and if 


But Mr. Wilkinson has set up 


he says nothing it is almost evidence. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN, 


a vigorous ** vexed question.’’ 


Commonsense Psychology 


To Define True Madness. By Henry Yellowlees. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 12s. 6d.) 
Neary thirty years ago, Professor J. B. S. Haldane, writing in the 
New Republic, said that ** mechanics became a science when 
physicists had decided what they meant by such words as weight, 
velocity, and force, but not till then. The psychologists are still 
trying to arrive at a satisfactory terminology for the simplest phe- 
nomena they have to deal with.’’ There have, of course, always been 
psychologists, though they have never, perhaps, labelled themselves 
as such. Every wise and successful statesman, general, priest and 
physician has been and is a psychologist. In the practical interpre- 
tation and influencing of men’s minds, whether in the mass or the 
individual, many of them, refraining from terminology and ponti- 
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WITTGENSTEIN 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 


(PHILOSOPHISCHE UNTERSUCHUNGEN) 
The final work of the late 
Professor LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN 
translated by 
G. E. M. ANSCOMBE 
Somerville College, Oxford 


Cloth. 37s. 6d. net 
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Med. 8vo. 
The Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, which appeared in 
1922, proved to be one of the most important philosophical ‘ 
works published in this century. Philosophical Investiga- 
tions is the last product of intensive work done by Witt- , 
genstein during the period 1929-49, and has been impatient- 
ly awaited. Philosophical Investigations is the latest of 4 
several completed works, concerning the publication of 4 
which he left instructions when he died in 1951. Itcom- 4 
prises one continuous work, already finished in 1946, and 
further writing done in 1947-49. This second part is not 
wholly continuous. It is connected with the first part in 
subject matter and sometimes represents an advance on it. , 
4 
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Philosophical Investigations treats of the concept of 
meaning; of understanding; of propositions; of 
logic; of states of consciousness ; and of many other 
topics. The fundamental ideas of the Tractatus are both 
expounded and criticised. The German text is set facing 
the English translation. 
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fication could give valuable lessons to not a few so-called professional 
psychologists and psychiatrists—*‘specialist’’ students and treaters 
of the mind. 

_ But it is to these latter that Professor Haldane was no doubt refer. 
ring. And it would take a bold man to assert that, in the thirty years 
since he wrote the words quoted, they have advanced very considerably 
in the process of crystallisation—exceedingly as they have multiplied 
and legion as have become their books. Whether, in Professor 
Haldane’s sense, psychology can ever, indeed, become a science is 
perhaps, an open question. Neurology, of course, can and has, If 
the nervous system actually produces mind, then mind—of which 
psychology is the study—can presumably be as exactly studied, 
measured and prophesied about. If, on the other hand, the nervous 
system is merely the instrument of mind and the physical body its 
material and perhaps temporary habitation—if mind itself belongs 
to, and has its essential being in, some non-material dimension—its 
inner secrets may never be discoverable by the methods of science 
in the usual sense of the word. The artist, poet or musician may 
well approach nearer to the truth about it than the scientist. 

Meanwhile, however, as Dr. Yellowlees has rightly discerned, 
there is a large public increasingly bewildered by the terminology of 
present-day psychology, much of it glibly quoted, and accepted as 
representing established truth, by novelists, barristers and bio- 
graphers, and there is also an increasing public inclined to believe 
that the greater part of present-day psychology and psychiatry is 
either mere guess-work, wrapped up in a bastard Latin-Greek 
phraseology, commonsense, similarly disguised, or pure charlatanism. 
He sees rightly that psychology—whether an exact science or not—is 
a study of the supremest importeznce. And he is concerned to 
deliver it both from threatening disrepute and the Olympian dicta 
of rather too many of its exponents. 

For such a task Dr. Yellowlees is admirably equipped. In his 
earlier days, he had a long experience of those grosser disorders of 
behaviour embraced in the term insanity. Later, as a physician and 
teacher on the staff of a large general teaching hospital, he acquired 
a further long experience both in the treatment and exposition to 
students of those minor, but often almost as disabling, affections 
known,as neuroses. And in the book he has now written, he has 
accomplished his task with very great success. His few technical 
definitions are explained in words that everybody can understand. 
Terms that are in general popular use, though often misunderstood, 
such as depression, inferiority complex and anxiety neurosis, are 
briefly and lucidly explained and illustrated. As in a previous book, 
he is particularly well-informed and humanely wise on the whims 
and impulses, idealisations and gaucheries of adolescence. He shows 
exactly where, when, and within what present limitations, a properly 
trained, experienced, humble and percipient psychiatrist can be of 
immense help in all these conditions. This is a book—though it 
might surely have had a better titlke—that every doctor, clergyman, 
school-teacher and indeed every sensible father and mother would 
do well to acquire and ponder over. H. H. BASHFORD. 





Carmen Scholasticum 


To a beautiful maiden who declaimed Latin verses well 
Those petal lips were ne’er designed 
To speak the language of the mind ; 
Would that their discourse might be such 
As pleads the eloquence of touch. 


Why stare so at your judge ?—for he 
Is wrapped in sound, and cannot see. 
Be judged by me ; your sable eyes 
Will win my heart, a nobler prize. 


We see how well you understand 
How each hexameter is scanned 

But where your lines are laid to view 
All men must end by scanning you. 


So mouth no more the classic phrase— 
Each weighty line its age betrays— 

Lest greybeard Learning’s envious tooth 
Lay waste the treasure of your youth. 


But let us now have done with rules 
And break the laws of all the schools, 
For our embrace, compactly-wrought, 
Shall be with no caesura fraught. 


J. M. B. EDWARDS, 
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In wishing Many Happy Returns to ‘‘The Spectator’’ on its one hundred and twenty-fifth Birthday, we cannot-being 
young and impetuous-resist recording the fact that we ourselves will shortly have a modest anniversary to celebrate. 
We list below the books which we have published in our first year of existence and those which are due shortly to appear. 


GENERAL BOOKS FICTIO 





THE STORY OF THE CORONATION 
Randolph S. Churchill 


‘ Altogether a fascinating book, a delight to 
the mind as well as to the eye.’ 
Belfast Telegraph 

Illustrated 12s6d 


THE NEW STATE OF ISRAEL 
Gerald de Gaury 


‘A document of surpassing interest and of 
historic importance.’ 

The Sphere 
Illustrated 18s 


THE ROAD TO SAFETY 
Sir Athur Willert 


* This fascinating account of Anglo-American 
relations in the first war. . . is a most interest- 
ing and useful footnote to history.’ 


The Manchester Guardian 
15s 


MISSION TO KOREA 
Edgar S. Kennedy 
‘ Essential reading for everyone wanting to 
get Korea and its problems into perspective.’ 
Manchester Evening News 
Illustrated 16s 
YOUR SIAMESE CAT 
Hettie Gray Baker 
‘ A thoroughly practical guide, with an intro- 
duction by Compton Mackenzie, to the care 
and upbringing of these delightful animals.’ 
Daily Mail 


CONVERSATIONS WITH KAFKA 
Gustav Janouch 


‘It is as if Kafka had risen from the grave 
and brought us fresh knowledge from the 
fullness of his wisdom.’ 
Max Brod 
10s 
STILL-WATER FLY-FISHING 


T. C. Ivens 


* He has produced what will be the standard 
work for years to come . . . that rare thing, 
an expert treatise which is also readable and 
exciting.’ 

The Observer 
illustrated 16s 


COSMOPOLITAN COOKERY 
= Theodora FitzGibbon 
* Excellent recipes for dishes that are different, 
invaluable to people who appreciate good, 
yet basically simple, food.’ 
Truth 
Illustrated 
TO THE BULLFIGHT 
John Marks 


10s 


* Indispensable to all British holiday-makers 
in Spain, whether they intend to see the bull- 
fights or not.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 
Illustrated 


7s6d 


MADELINE 
Ludwig Bemelmans 
* This story of a little girl’s 
adventures in Paris must 
surely be one of the best 
children’s books for many 





Illustrated 12s6d years.’ 
Manchester Evening News 
12s6d 
To be published shortly 
GENERAL 
STALIN’S HEIRS THE SCARLET THREAD 
Gordon Young Donald Downes 
4 brilliant study of Malenkov and his Adventures in wartime espionage. 
colleagues. 15s 
8s6d 


PANDIT NEHRU 
D. F. Karaka 


A lively analysis of the Indian Prime Minister. 
“ 10s 


WINDOW ON CHINA 
Raja Hutheesing 


An account of contemporary China by the 
brother-in-law of Pandit Nehru. 
12s6d 








Derek Verschoyle Thirteen Park Place 


PIERCED HEARTS AND TRUE LOVE 
Hanns Ebensten 


A history of European tattooing. 


Illustrated 10s 
MIRROR OF FLOWERS 
Dorothea Eastwood 

A handbook for botanophiles. 
Illustrated 2Is 


St. James’s SW 


SPQR 
Paul Hyde Bonner 
‘ A first-class story, lively, interesting, intelli- 
gent and original.’ 
The Observer 


Book Society Recommendation 12s6d 


ISLE OF SINNERS 
Henri Queffélec 
* That rarity, a novel about religion which is 
wholly realistic and manages to avoid senti- 
mentality or sanctimoniousness.’ 
Manchester Evening News 


Book Society Recommendation 12s6d 


A BAG OF STONES 
John Hampson 
‘One of the two best novels of the year.’ 
Western Mail 
12s6d 
HANS 
Michel Boutron 


‘This is further proof that a novel can be 
both simple and profound . . . his tale is 


exquisitely wrought and carried to an 
inevitable and moving end.’ 
The Queen 

9s6d 


THE RESCUERS 
P. B. Abercrombie 


‘ A new writer who, by this measure, is worth 
looking out for. So deeply felt, coolly 


Observed a piece of portraiture is rare 
indeed.’ 
Manchester Guardian 
12s6d 
FICTION 
HEIRS OF THE WIND 
Michele Prisco 
A massive novel of modern Italy. 
15s 


A LEASE OF LIFE 
P. B. Abercrombie 


The new novel by the author of The Rescuers. 
12s6d 


THE VIOLINS OF ST. JACQUES 
Patrick Leigh Fermor 


The first novel by the author of The 


Traveller’s Tree. 


Published in conjunction with 


John Murray 8s6d 


















































Se eer 
A Catholic Commentary 
on Holy Scripture 


FOREWORD BY THE CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 
The result of nine years’ work by forty-four 
eminent Catholic scholars. Over thirteen 
hundred pages; many maps and plans 84s 


The Regularis Concordia 
edited by DOM THOMAS SYMONS OSB. 
The code of monastic law and liturgy drawn 
up by St. Ethelwold. Medieval Classics 15s 


The Works of 
George Berkeley—Vol. V 


edited by T. E. JESSOP, O.B.E., M.C., B.Litt. 
Siris, | hree Letters to Thomas Prior, A Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Hales, Thoughts on Tar- 
Water 30s 


. . 
Mexican Revolution 
GENESIS UNDER MADERO 
by CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND. A defini- 
tive but popularly-written account of one of 
the most important sociological experiments 
in modern history, beginning with the over- 
throw of the Diaz dictatorship. 2is 


A Source Book of 


Scottish History 
edited by W. CROFT DICKINSON, GORDON 
DONALDSON and ISABEL A. MILNE. 
Material assembled from many important 
documents for the first time. Vols. 1 and 2 
up to 1567. Volume 3 to follow. each 10s 


British Farming 


1939-1949 
by E. H. WHETHAM. The thirteenth title 
in Nelson’s Agriculture Series. An account of 
the most revolutionary decade in farming 
history. 12s 6d 


Simple ‘Heraldry 


by IAIN MONCREIFFE and DON 
POTTINGER. A witty, full-colour guide, 
humorous but accurate, to heraldic history. 
ALL IN COLOUR 10s 6d 


3 Henrietta Street WC2 
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A Convert’s Meditations 


The Word. By Adrienne von Speyr. Translated by Alexander 
Dru. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


ADRIENNE VON SpeyR, a doctor and the wife of the Professor of 
History in Basle University, was converted to Roman Catholicism in 
1940 as a consequence of many years of meditation on the New 
Testament. After her conversion she published four volumes on St, 
John’s Gospel, and this book is the translation of the first volume of 
the Johannes, dealing with the Prologue to the Gospel. There can 
be little doubt that it will rank among the outstanding Christian books 
of the century; but it is difficult to think of an analogous book by 
which to introduce it to readers for the first time. Mr. T. S. Eliot has 
written of it that he finds *‘some affinity with Péguy—if with any 
writer whose work I know: that is to say, a similar type of mind 
working in very different material.’’ For myself I find here and there 
something of the spirituality of Zundel—though again both the 
material and the style are very different. 

To readers who are more used to the Protestant approach, I would 
suggest that here they will find all the immediacy of * ‘existential 
confrontations’’ and *‘I-and-Thou’’ relationships placed in proper 
perspective in the context of the whole faith; and that, by following the 
meditations here, they may escape, without sacrificing what they have 
found there of truth, from the basic barrenness of Barth and Buber 
into the gracious affirmatives of Catholicism. In particular the 
chapter entitled **7he Man Born of God’’—in which it is impossible 
not to suspect echoes of the author’s own conversion—should be 
read more than once; and posp*vly read first. 

Although the book may be called a ‘‘spiritual’’ classic, it naturally 
—because it is Catholic—stresses again and again the Incarnational 
principle of the importance of the material. One would have to 
go far to find a better definition than this of the sacraments: **The 
sacraments are love objectified, and they preserve love from the 
danger of exhausting itself in a private and subjective world. That 
is why God desires the love between him and man to have this form, 
The sacraments are the physical, sensual demonstration of the 
reality of the life of grace: of God’s love for us, and our love for him. 
It is the sacraments that make and keep love healthy.’’ 

And has the tension between Augustine’s ‘*Credo ut intelligam’’ 
and Me rationalist’s: ‘*Of course, Catholics aren’t allowed to think’’ 
been better resolved than by the implications of the analysis: 

**When (the Church) speaks in the name and with the authority 
of the Lord she takes all human thought forms and logic prisoner 
and is empowered to explode them in the name of God. The 
truth of God cannot be measured by the evidence of human truth 
and insight, and similarly human evidence cannot be used as a 
court of appeal against the truth proclaimed by the Church.”’ 

Here is Maritain’s Degrees of Knowledge in a sentence or two. 
HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


German Lyrics Analysed 


German Lyric Poetry. By S. S. Prawer. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. 25s.) 


THose who moan loudest about the prospective demise of poetry- 
reading are often, oddly enough, the very ones to be most vociferously 
shocked at the idea of its being taught. For this reason Mr. Prawer’s 
book may not receive the warm welcome it deserves. He makes no 
secret of his pedagogic intention, and he takes over with zest and 
conviction the linguistic approach of the New Critics. Indeed, as 
the first in this country to extend their methods to German poetry, 
his book is a milestone and may do much to rémove an existing 
anomaly. 

For the teaching of German literature in our schools and uni- 
versities lags, not just one, but two, steps behind that of English. 
At a time when in the latter the linguistic approach is already estab- 
lished enough to be reacted against, German studies remain either 
positivistic or vaguely geisteswissenschaftlich. Nothing could be 
more confusing to the student. It confuses him about the nature 
of method, making him think of this as a key to be applied mechani- 
cally, opening some poems but not others, instead of as a way, the 
appropriate way, of approaching a given class of phenomena. And 
it confuses him about the nature of poetry, making him miss the 
fact that underlying all the variety of its manifestations there is a 
fundamental unity, a characteristic mode of using language com- 
mon to all ages and to all tongues. Mr. Prawer’s book, by offering 
us a detailed analysis of some forty poems, ranging from Gellert 
in the eighteenth to George in the twentieth century, gives us some 
idea of the course modern German poetry has taken. But it docs 
more. Properly used, it transmits a way of reading poctry and 50 
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opens up a poetic world far wider than the one with which it explicitly 
deals. et? ‘ 

The method itself comes in for a good deal of criticism which 
ought by rights to be levelled against its more heavy-handed 
exponents, and could with equal justice be made of tactless critics 
whatever method they employ. The man is always more important 
than the method—which is by no means the same as saying that one 
method is just as good as another. Mr. Prawer is neither heavy- 
handed nor tactless. He is no fanatical cxcluder of historical and 
biographical information; the best of the New Critics never have 
been. Nor does he ‘‘suck the poem dry.’’ He loves poetry, and 
succeeds in Communicating his love even when he is at his most 
technical. Nor does he get between us and the poem. On the 
contrary. His statements are so precise that they invariably send 
us back to the poem. Indeed, his preference for the precise and the 
practical extends even to his brief and admirable theoretical intro- 
duction. To have based this on an analysis of Rilke’s poem The 
Reader was a master-stroke. 

Of course his book is not without flaws. He might well have 
pondered more deeply the problem of how to integrate historical 
and biographical information into an analysis of the formal structure 
of a poem. And I should want to argue with him loud and long 
about the way he differentiates the aesthetic from the moral—but 
at least he doesn’t go back behind the hard-won distinction and 
pretend that there’s no difference between them at all. His pre- 
occupation with positive values makes him underestimate the function 
of the negative and destructive, in life as well as in art, and leads him 
sometimes to be robust at the cost of his natural sensibility. 
Occasionally it leads him to misread a poem, as in the case of Goethe’s 
Auf dem See. Had he attended more closely to the primary level 
of the imagery, he could not have misconstrued the poetic situation 
as he does. 

But that is the point. The effect of such close analysis is that it 
makes us attend more closely—and not always to agree. Mr. 
Prawer will, I imagine, be well content for his book to provoke 
opposition as well as emulation so long as it induces a closer concern 
with poetry itself. And, if it does, it will have rendered German 
studies in this country a service. ELIZABETH M, WILKINSON. 


>. . 
Contentious But Creative 
Rumours of Wars. By A. J. P. Taylor. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 
WHEN Mr. Taylor is praised or disparaged for his brilliance, pungency, 
provocativeness and wit, it often means that the strength of his 
historical writing goes unrecognised. With the exception of Sir 
Charles Webster, he is our most distinguished international historian, 
the one who offers the most creative interpretation of the European 
balance of power and of the tensions and limitations of diplomacy. 
The present book reprints essays on a score of international figures 
and events from Tocqueville and Louis Napoleon to Stalin and 
George Kennan; through them all runs a vivifying pragmatism. The 
captious critic can point out that Mr. Taylor on the one hand passes 
an admirably sympathetic judgement on Bismarck’s political principles 
and on the other hand makes plain his own adherence to the Glad- 
stonian tradition of idealism, declaring indeed that the Bismarckian 
realpolitikers have always in the long run veen defeated by the 
heirs of Gladstone. But this is not inconsistency on Mr. Taylor’s 
part; it is the capacity to evaluate by several standards that is 
demanded by the complex nature of international politics. Mr. 
Taylor never leaves his reader in doubt as to which he himself regards 
as the ultimate standard. ‘*‘It is the idealist, not the so-called realist,”’ 
he says, *‘who has in the last resort the true sense of ‘the national 

interest’.’’ 

This is not to say that his pages are not peppered with half-truths 
and overstatements. It is the price of assiduous journalism; and so 
pugnacious a Radical, who endearingly begins a review of the history 
of The Times with the words, **Even a reader who believes that the 
greatest newspaper in England is not published in London .. .,’’ 
cannot avoid being occasionally wrong-headed. In order to deni- 
grate Tocqueville, he gets himself into the position of asserting that 
**the masses’ (whose rise Tocqueville foresaw) are only an assembly 
of individuals, and thus evades the real question of the difference 
between politics of an aristocratic age and politics of a mass age. 
rhe region which engages his interest and understanding is bounded 
by the lines between Manchester, Paris, Trieste and Warsaw, and 
what lies beyond is sometimes out of focus. He has an insular 
prejudice against the Americans, of whom he finds a final portrait in 
Martin Chuzzlewit. He has a warm feeling towards Russia mainly 
because Russia has been Britain’s traditional ally against Napoleon 
and the Germans, He is aware that the reasons for condemning 
jhe appeasement of Germany before the war may also support the 
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Elephant Bill 5. «. wiuams 


Book Society Alternative Choice. 8th impression. 21s. 


One of our Submarines 
EDWARD YOUNG 
Book Society Alternative Choice. 6thimpression. 18s, 


Around Theatres 
MAX BEERBOHM 
Recommended by the Book Society. 30s. 
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Gamesmanship 

STEPHEN POTTER 
Also Lifemanship(7s. 6d.) & One- Upmanship. 8s. 6d. 


Stanley Baldwin G. M. YOUNG 


James Tait Black biography prize, 1952. 2ls. 


The Magic of My Youth 


ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
* Best of its genre in recent years.’’ Listener. 12s. 6d. 


Operation Heartbreak 
DUFF COOPER 
Book Society Alternative Choice. 9s. 6d. 


Harpoon at a Venture 
GAVIN MAXWELL 
Book-of-the-Month choice of Evening Standard, 
Daily Mail and Daily Graphic. 21s. 
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Here’s England 
RUTH McKENNEY 
Illustrations by Osbert Lancaster. 21s. 


The Next Million Years 


SIR CHARLES DARWIN 
Third impression. 15s. 


The Reynard Library 


Compendious volume, in fine printing and 
binding, of the works of JOHNSON, 
GOLDSMITH, STERNE, BROWNING, 
DRYDEN (all 25s.) and MACAULAY (26s.) 
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The Mariners Library 
A library of sailing classics, including 
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Chatto and Windus 
x 
CHRISTINA HOLE 


The English 
Housewife in the 
17th Century 


In troubled Stuart and Commonwealth days a 
housewife might be called on to defend her 
home against siege or carry on a_ religious 
‘underground movement’ in addition to her 
normal tasks in nursery, kitchen, buttery, still- 
room and dairy. Enlivened by touching and 
amusing quotations from diaries and letters of 
the period, this is a vivid and fascinating picture 
of responsibilities to make a modern housewife 
blench and of satisfactions and rewards which 
we can only envy. 


Many illustrations. 248 pages. 2Is. 


CAROLINE HOROWITZ 


Play Ideas and 
Things To Do 


The first two books in this splendid new series 
are: 


THE YOUNG BOY’S BOOK 
THE YOUNG GIRL’S BOOK 


For children aged 6-10. 

Play ideas for every mood. 
Play-in-bed games. 

Party games. 

Gifts and toys you can make. 
Easy to follow directions. 
Clear diagrams. 


No special materials needed. 
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Cheap and safe. 
Illustrated in colour throughout. 


Each 6s. 
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Western policy o¢ resistance to Russia since, and shows signs here 
of an unresolved conflict between his sympathies and his realism: 
**Munich supplies superficial parallels and superficial terms of 
abuse for the present day.’” When he writes of Communism, ‘*The 
answer to intolerance is tolerance ; the answer to intransigence jg 
compromise ; the answer to unquestioning enthusiasm is scepticism ; 
the answer to grievances is to redress them,”’ is he not reciting all the 
arguments that were adduced for being patient and sympathetic with 
National Socialism ? In some places he says that Communists differ 
from Western political man because they believe what they say ; else- 
where that the Soviet rulers ‘‘are very like the rulers of any other 
country, pushed along by events, making a good many blunders, and 
delighted to keep the show going at all.’’ Perhaps this is the difference 
between Stalin and Malenkov; anyway it is a singular good fortune 
for Mr. Taylor that events since his book was published make it look 
like being right about the Russians for the next phase of Russian 
policy. 

If Mr. Taylor excites his readers’ arguments and sometimes runs 
them off their mental legs, it is ultimately due to his conception of 
the historian’s job. History, he says, is ** primarily communication, 
a form of literature.’’ Perhaps the most valuable essays in this 
book are the first three, which give something like a professional 
credo. ‘‘The historian does not only deal with men; he is a man 
himself, and nothing will turn him into a technician.’’ Thus he 
answers the Butterfield doctrine of an impartial technical history, 
and his own example illustrates his precept. A quarter of the book 
is taken up with two long articles from the English Historical Review 
on the conflict of interest between Britain and France at the end of 
the nineteenth century in the Nile Valley and Morocco. One 
imagines that Mr. Taylor may have undertaken them to show that 
he can do the hack-work of diplomatic history no less well than the 
academicians against whom he discharges an occasional arrow, and 
this of course he triumphantly can. But these essays are never mere 
technical exercises in handling diplomatic correspondence in the 
Foreign Office archives; like the rest, they coruscate with intellectual 
energy. For Mr. Taylor is distinguished from so many professional 
historians by possessing not only a trenchant style but also a historio- 
graphical personality. This is the reason why he is so readable and 
worth reading. MARTIN WIGHT, 


Fred of Univ. 


Fred of Oxford: The Memoirs of Fred Bickerton, until recently Head 
Porter of University College, Oxford. With a Preface by 
G.D.H. Cole. (Evans. 18s.) 


FreD BICKERTON has done a remarkable job. Not only has he 
written, without false modesty, the simple life-story of an unashamedly 
happy man; he has compiled a guide to certain aspects of college 
life in Oxford, of which hitherto no authoritative—perhaps one 
should say no ‘‘professional’’—description has been available. 
If in this brief tribute I call him Fred, it is because during the twenty 
years that my late father, Sir Michael Sadler, was resident in Univ. 
and later in Headington, I saw Fred frequently, never heard him 
called anything else and instinctively while in Rome did as the 
Romans did. 

Fred was born in Oxford in 1879. At an early age he had to 
become an earner; and, after a distasteful experience in a coal- 
merchant’s office, applied for and got a job as an ‘‘underscout,”’ 
in University College. His good-humoured account of the gruelling 
labour involved in under-scouting is the first of the several ‘‘ inside 
pictures’’ of Oxford life which render his book unique. From 
under-scout Fred rose to be porter of the University College annexe, 
then under-porter in the lodge at the main gate. Finally, in 1918, he 
was offered the head-portership, which post he adorned with ever- 
increasing success until his retirement in 1950. His qualifications 
were a genius for friendly authority, a tenacious memory and a 
passionate love of Oxford in general and his college in particular. 

As his narrative progresses, Fred presents the ‘‘inside pictures’’ 
of manners and men, as they used to be, as they became, as they are. 
There is a chapter on rags and hoaxes; another on the undergraduate 
sojourn of Edward, Prince of Wales; another contrasting the quiet 
city of pre-1914—with its absurd horse-trams which kept coming 
off the line, its formal dress and (inside the colleges) its strange 
mixture of luxurious living and primitive plumbing—with today’s 
raucous, casual bustle and every modern convenience. But perhaps 
the two chapters ‘‘A Day in the Lodge’’ and ‘‘The Life of the 
College’’—written as they are from the unparalleled vantage-point 
of the head porter’s lair, with its window on the main gate com- 
manding every incomer and outgoer—are Fred’s most valuable 
contribution to Oxford literature. Fred on American tourists, 
on sneak-thieves who come in the afternoon when college is nearly 
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empty, on the vital necessity of a memory for faces and facts, as well 
as a capacity simultaneously to answer the telephone, sign for a 
registered letter, direct an enquirer to the Ashmolean, take in from a 
college messenger a bundle of notes for undergraduates (each of 
which has to be pigeon-holed) is the outstanding expert describing 
his job. 

This, I repeat, is the book of a happy friendly man, who is nobody’s 
fool, who has unobtrusively wielded a vast authority, on whose 
integrity, courage and innate good sense the discipline and repute of 
his beloved Univ. have very largely depended. 

MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


Writer’s Notebook 


One Man’s Meat. By Ludovic Kennedy. (Longmans. 13s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a most honest, a most revealing, book. It becomes clearer 
every page that Mr. Kennedy was born to write, that he cannot help 
writing, that he is determined to write well. His preface reveals 
that he came to write this book when he was ‘* doing a long period 
of research on the lives of Nelson’s captains, and was getting little 
practice at writing.’” He admits to publishing it ** with some 
hesitation.”” This could be a hollow apology and it could be left 
out. It is certainly supererogatory. 

The book is honest because the writer makes no pretence about 
his youth and youthfulness, about the width of his interests and his 
essentially flirtatious attitude to them. Whatever attracts him for more 
than a moment he makes a pass at. ‘‘ Can this be the real thing ?”’ 
he asks himself and almost asks the reader. Because he is young 
and elastic, the odd slap in the face serves but to quicken his ardour. 
** What did I do wrong ?”’ he wonders—and virtually writes. And he 
flits on, his technique improving with every sally, but as yet his real 
métier blushing apparently unseen to him, though the bystander 
soon notices it sending out its modest signals. 

It is his own modesty that often averts the fateful encounter. He 
finds himself genuinely attracted; a personality, perhaps, or a 
landscape, a journey or—and I’m thinking of an excellent example 
—the shooting ofa film. The tribute begins. Having a well-developed 
sense of style, he cannot do it less than justice. But having modesty 
and, I think, an over-developed sense of humour, he catches himself 
first blushing and then laughing, and he must wait for the next 
careless rapture. One spring at Ashridge, where he was librarian, 
he had ‘* never seen the garden look lovelier. Against the sombre 
background of the leaves ’’ the rhododendron flowers *‘ shine like 
jewels upon a velvet dress. The young fresh leaves ’’ of the lime 
** not yet overburdening the delicate structure of the branches... . 
And not far away, bare and gaunt, and seemingly dead, is our 
famous Paulownia tree which in a few weeks will suddenly spread 
its leaves and bring forth a small and very delicate flower. ... 
It is odd, is it not, that some people make a living by writing that 
kind of thing?’’ And you hear him fumbling for a cigarette, 
lighting it, blowing smoke across the view and covering up the 
confounded typewriter. 

I consider all this admirable and promising. Many writers win 
fame with far less, but would deserve it more if they practised Mr. 
Kennedy’s restraint. He borrows Frangois Mauriac’s authority to 
say that ‘* the necessity which obliges a genuine man of letters to 
write must not be forgotten. He cannot write. (Kennedy’s italics.} 
We cannot smother the restless and imperative germs inside us : 
they demand life and we cannot know beforehand what sort of souls 
they will have.’ He proudly follows Mr. Maugham as his literary 
godfather. ‘* This,’’ he writes of Maugham, ** was the way to write : 
I might never do it myself, but at least the thing was possible.’ 
And as one turns the pages, the thing unfolds. Maugham teaches 
well, but he has not submerged the original, the irrepressible Kennedy. 
** One should always cultivate one’s prejudices,’’ wrote the young 
Maugham, and dutifully, as the title of this book suggests, the young 
Mr. Kennedy cultivates his, but in a most discriminating and character- 
istic way. 

It is a disadvantage of the published private commonplace book 
that the long and serious essay seems to cheat the reader of his 
privileged position of licensed eavesdropper. As the snippets and 
doodles, quips and quiddities incregse their charms and bring one 
closer to an ever more likeat&%e character, one finds the less personal 
the less rewarding. But one also begins to recognise the emerging 
virtuosity and the more persistent need of the writer to settle down. 
This wil! only be a matter of time. If he should set into any formal 
or conventional mould, it would be most disappointing. But, after 
reading and enjoying this book, I do not believe that he will allow 
himself to become too respectable. He will never be old enough to 
know better. JOHN USBORNE, 
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Just out 


CARSON 


by 


H. Montgomery Hyde 


A scholarly and definitive biography of 
the great advocate and Ulster political 
leader, Lord Carson of Duncairn, better 
known as Sir Edward Carson. 
Fully illustrated 25s. 


Out May 18 


SUBMARINE! 


Commander 
Edward L. B. Beach, U.S.N. 


An eye-witness account of the victory of 
the United States Navy submarines over 
the Japanese fleet in the Pacific. 


Three new plays which are current 
London successes ! 


THE WHITE CARNATION 


R. C. Sherriff 
8s. 6d. 


ESCAPADE 


Roger MacDougall 
8s. 6d. 


THE LIVING ROOM 


Graham Greene 
7s. 6d. 
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KING GEORGE Y 
Harold Nicolson 


We have recently ordered a fourth large 
printing of this notable biography. 


Illustrated 42 


Oliver Warner 
“Mr. Warner is to be congratulated on 
having produced an admirable portrait of 
one of the most attractive personalities in 
the gallery of Victorian novelists.’’—-Punch. 


Illustrated 


THE COMMUNIST 
CONSPIRACY 


Stephen King-Hall 


A complete exposure of the Communist 
assault on the democratic way of life. It 
is very well done.’’—Time and Tide. 


WILTSHIRE HARVEST 
H. H. Bashford 


Sir Henry Bashford knows and loves Wilt- 
shire and these delightfully written essays 
reflect his close and affectionate observation. 


Front 1 


NOVELS 


Dymphna Cusack 
Miss Cusack, who wrote Come in Spinner 
with Miss Florence James, has produced 
another splendid story with an Australian 
setting. 


bd 


GIMME THE BOATS! 
J. E. Macdonnell 


An exciting picture of life on board a 
destroyer. By the author of Valiant 
Occasions (3rd impression). 
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On the Nursery Floor 


Children’s Toys throughout the Ages. By Leslie Daiken, (Batsford, 
25s.) 
IN his new book Mr. Leslie Daiken ranges the centuries, collects 
surprising or useful facts for us, stirs and satisfies our Curiosity 
Experts in education and psychology have written a great deal on 
the subject of toys, but their findings are often solemn and not to be 
recommended to everyman. But Mr. Daiken, as in his previous 
study of children’s games, combines knowledge with imaginative 
enthusiasm. He writes: 5 
**For children, toys have only one use; a purpose which is world. 
wide, ritualistic and supra-national; something common to ail 
present-day cultures; having the same implication in all vocabularies 
A toy, simply, is something to have fun with. And it is to con. 
secrate this Spirit of Fun, induced through a plaything, that this 
book was first conceived.’’ 

This may sound a little embarrassing, but it works. Gradually 
we forget our adult shyness and, as we read these pages, stop at times 
to remember the mingled experiences of our own childhood—the 
delight of a new toy in its cardboard box, the dull shock and grief 
when a clockwork spring was wound too tight. The gaily-coloured 
photographs and plates in this Batsford book are direct or indirect 
reminders of our own precious, long-forgotten collections of play- 
things. 

It would be easy to argue that the inventions of today have become 
as fragile and breakable as toys. The portly locomotive still preserves 
a Victorian solidity, and the old-fashioned warship can stand up to 
hard knocks, but motor-cars, aeroplanes and other speedy con- 
veyances, despite their increased size, are as easily dinged and broken 
as the tiny models of them which are designed to amuse and instruct 
our youngsters. Among our new mechanical wonders we forget 
the fact that, in the past, ingenious toys were a pleasure reserved for 
the great. Ancient emperors of the east employed cunning artificers 
to make metal birds for them and, as Yeats wrote, set them 

“upon a golden bough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
Hero of Alexandria used the principles of hydraulics and pneumatic 
action for his working models. As late as the eighteenth century 
the French court amused itself with elaborate clockwork toys and 
musical boxes, wrought with delicate art. 

With revolution, however, came the popular demand for those 
little pleasures which had been enjoyed only by the privileged ciasses. 
The demand was answered by a French sailor, named Cruchet, who 
fought at Trafalgar. He simplified the ornate toys, thus putting on 
the market the first precursors of the cheap clockwork toys that 
later came from the factories of Nuremberg and Firth. “No doubt 
the innocent toy, from certain aspects, has remote associations with 
strange ritual and superstition, but its mysteriousness has gradually 
disappeared. So it became eventually a graspable symbol both of 
the advance of science and the spread of trade. In the last century 
the increasing trade rivalry between France, Germany, England and 
Japan filled the toy-market with ever-increasing novelties, surprises 
and persistent favourites. Never in the world’s history had children 
been taken so seriously. All their parents needed was the requisite 
shillings and pence. 

Toys that teach, toys that move—-Mr. Daiken arrays them for us 
with amusing comment, but leaves us to draw our own moral. All 
children, for example, play at soldiers, and peaceful parents believe 
that in this way the belligerent instinct can be worked out of their 
little bodies. But reading the section in this book on ‘‘lead”’ 
soldiers, | remembered suddenly my own early mimic battles. In 
a dim way they must have reflected the passions and prejudices of 
the newspaper world. It was the time of the Russo-Japanese war, 
and, despite history in the making, I was determined that Port 
Arthur should never fall to the Yellow race. AUSTIN CLARKE, 


. . 

Art Examination 
In your red and white, small check, American blouse, 
Blue faded jeans rolled halfway to your knees, 
And floor-soiled naked feet, with burnished hair, 
Fringed, mussed, and tied in a pony-tail, you are 
God's loveliest imagination 
Child, as I watch you work, your brown face shows 
Unclouded, clear of thwarting. No sour memories 
Of baffled vision, hopes crushed; but flushed with these 
Creative thoughts, you put them quick into action, 
Designing your own pattern to the gayest fraction. 
So, deeply I am moved, knowing the years will take you 
To trouble you some evil way, to spoil or make you. 
JOSEPH BRADDOCK, 
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Epic Poetry 


The Sword From The Rock. An Investigation into the Origins of Epic 
Literature and the Development of the Hero. 
(Faber. 30s.) 

One of the most potent legacies bequeathed to us in this century 

has been the attitude to ancient belief expressed by Jane Harrison 

in Themis and Sir James Frazer in The Golden Bough. Miss Harrison’s 

Eniautos-Daemon set our starved minds buzzing to the rhythm 

of the sacrificial cycle of death and rebirth; Frazer, besides amplifying 

this thesis with a riot of vegetation deities and Earth Goddesses, 
opened the way for more cosmic speculations by his comparative 
methods, whereby general conclusions could be drawn from the 
external similarities of otherwise unconnected rituals. The result 
was a rank growth of symbolical exegesis, where fantasy borrowed 

a disreputable cloak of half-digested scholarship to prove any and 

every theory: a road strewn with primitive matriarchies and incredible 

etymologies, that culminated in Robert Graves’ White Goddess. 

Elements of this tradition abound in Miss Levy’s new book. Her 
thesis is, briefly, that epic poetry may be conveniently divided into 
three types: the Epics of the Creation of World Order, the Quest 
and Heroic Warfare. She further contends that all epic may be 
eventually referred back to an early Sumerian ritual of birth and 
renewal of kingship and the State, specifically connected with the 
New Year. 

The starting-point of this latter theory are two rock-carvings 
at Yasilikaya in Central Asia Minor; and on these an inverted 
pyramid of speculation is ingeniously erected, tracing formative 
ritual elements in Babylonian, Greek, and Indian epic. The bulk of 
the book, after an outline of myth and ritual in Western Asia and 
the interactions of early heroic peoples, is devoted to a description 
of the epics concerned in the light of Miss Levy’s theory, with 
a brief postscript on later survivals. These include works so diverse 
as the Grail legend (which fits Miss Levy’s case so admirably that 
it is surprising she touches so lightly on it) and T. E. Lawrence’s 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 

It should at once be apparent that this book, despite its scholarly 
apparatus and archaeological leanings, is not so much a genuine 
work of research as an essay in aesthetic symbolism: and as such it 
succeeds well enough. But there is a danger that some readers 
may be deceived into supposing that a mosaic ef modern theories 
(in themselves very much open to question), when welded into a 
homogeneous whole, constitutes the truth rather than the fruits of 
a vigorous imagination. 

Miss Levy has also fallen into the time-honoured trap of forcing 
a general theory where she could with safety have analysed individual 
cases. Her treatment of the world-creation myth as exemplified 
by the Enuma Elish and Hesiod’s Theogony is sound and sensitive; 
this is true ritual and Miss Levy makes out an excellent case. In 
her comparison of the //iad and the Mahabharata as types of heroic 
conflict ritual is largely forgotten, and she proves herself a literary 
critic of distinction. But the book is marred almost irretrievably 
by the large central section on the epic of the quest. It is extremely 
doubtful whether such a ritual category is valid; and, even supposing 
it were, to drag the Odyssey into it requires a feat of Procrustean 
casuistry that not even Miss Levy can bring off. 

In the Odyssey (and the Aeneid, tarred by Miss Levy with the 
same brush) the quest motif is in fact purely incidental to a mythic 
(not a ritual) basis of early adventure in unknown lands: omne 
ignotum pro magico. The supposed parallels are hardly tenable. 
The hero’s half-animal companion of whom so much is made does 
not exist in the Odyssey (nor, probably, in Gilgamesh, where Enkidu 
could be merely the prototype of primitive man); it is no argument 
to say (p. 123) that Homer omitted him ‘‘in his hatred of the totemic 
past.’ Scylla is hardly represented as ‘‘the polypodal ogress of 
megalithic tombstones’’; and Calypso was not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, a goddess who received the dead. Nor, one would have 
supposed, was Odysseus’ seven-year stay with her ‘‘ritually a repeated 
experience of death.’’ As Woodhouse suggested, she was probably 
a dramatic dévice to enable Telemachus to grow up before his father’s 
return, 

Other examples of faulty scholarship abound. The two rock- 
carvings, of a supposed sword-god and of King Dudhaliya with his 
divine guide, are so badly photographed that they are unintelligible 
even with the aid of the text: and in any case, those acquainted with 
Cretan seal-rings know that such interpretation is largely in ‘the 
eye of the beholder. Miss Levy accepts Dumézil’s equation of Vedic 
manas With Homeric menos and menis ; had Sir Maurice Bowra’s 
Heroic Poetry been available to her she might well have presented the 





By G. R. Levy. ° 
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To be published on June 19th: a book based on 
journals kept during forty years of friendship. 


NOTES ON ANDRE GIDE 


ROGER MARTIN DU GARD’S masterly portrait is 
translated by John Russell. Frontispiece. 9/6 





To be published, to coincide with Mr. Stevenson’s 
visit to this country. 


THE SPEECHES OF 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Mr. Stevenson has written a long introduction to 
his speeches, giving his impressions of the election 
campaign and of its aftermaths. 12/6 
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To be published on May 22nd: recipes from royal 
kitchens, many from Queen Victoria’s notebooks. 


COURT FAVOURITES 


ELIZABETH CRAIG has added recipes of her own 
finding, and has annotated the older recipes when 
Decorated by Sheila Dunn. 10/6 


necessary. 








Just published—a new novel by R. P. LISTER. 


REBECCA REDFERN 


Rebecca, her husband, her lover and her friends 
reveal their story in their own words, but by the 
light of Mr. Lister’s sardonic wit. 9/ 





‘A jewel of a book about London’: Evening News. 


THE COCKNEY 


‘A splendid book, certain 


By JULIAN FRANKLYN. 
Reprinting. 18/- 


to become a classic.’—S. Times. 





Revised since the author’s death by C. F. Davey. 


THE LIFE OF THE BIBLE 


3y ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES, Editor of The 
Bible Designed to be Read as Literature. 8/6 
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SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR 
IN ANIMALS 


N. TINBERGEN 


Why do locusts sing? Why do sticklebacks dance? 
How does the redstart show its nest to its mate? What 
is the function of fighting? Why do oyster larve 
swarm at the full moon? These minor wonders of a 
major science are discussed in this first exposition of 
the new approach to animal behaviour study. Dr. 
Tinbergen is one of the most eminent followers of 
Professor Lorenz, author of King Solomon's Ring, and 
his book is illustrated with admirable photographs 
and drawings. 12s. 6d. 


FROM ROMAN EMPIRE 10 
RENAISSANCE EUROPE 


DENYS HAY 


An impression of the changes in Europe during a 
thousand years of its development, giving a picture of 
politics and society from the days of the Roman 
Empire to medieval Christendom, and finally to the 
Europe of the fifteenth century. A Home Study Book 


COMPANION INTO 
NORTHUMBERLAND 


SYDNEY MOORHOUSE 


This latest addition t6 Methuen’s well-known ‘Com- 
panion’ series takes the reader into the highways and 
byways of the county and describes its history, scenery, 
ancient buildings, its battlefields and its many other 
fascinating aspects Illustrated. 15s 








































New Fiction 


THE AUBER FILE 


MICHAEL HOME 


Michael Home's successful mystery story The Strange 
Prisoner was hailed by the critics as a really unusual 
and exciting yarn. His latest story reintroduces its 
central character, Major John Benham of Military 
Intelligence, whose investigation of a most puzzling 
affair brings to light a strange crime 12s. 6d 


THE COAST OF NO RETURN 


MICHAEL HASTINGS 


A new jungle thriller by the author of Death in Deep 
Green, a story of Malaya which Alan Melville called 
‘a thoroughly exciting yarn which | don’t think you 
can fail to enjoy.” His latest novel is set in the Dutch 
East Indies, and is even nore exciting 10s. 6d 
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Kara-Kirghiz hero Manas as an eponymous manifestation of the 
Life Force. Nevertheless, when Miss Levy gets off her hobby-horse 
she can rise to admirable heights of purely aesthetic insight. If the 
reader is wary of the ritual traps laid for him, he will derive both 
pleasure and insight from this provocative book. PETER GREEN, 


o 
Recording Angel ? 

Autobiography : My Childhood. In the World. My Universities, 

By Maxim Gorky. “Translated by Isidor Schneider. (Elek 

Books. 25s.) 
THE temperature-chart of Gorky’s literary reputation in his own 
country forms one of the most astonishing chapters in Russian 
literary history. No Russian writer made a more dazzling beginning, 
Those early stories of his, all realistic truth and romantic glitter, in 
the last years of the past century lifted him to the skies of popular 
adulation. He stood beside the throne of Tolstoy, was even more 
talked about, and looked at an enraptured public everywhere from 
the lids of boxes of sweets and cigarettes. Then came the play 
known in English as The Lower Depths, and Gorky wore a European 
crown. From that point, however, he all but faded away in Russia 
itself during the next ten years or more. His dark, stark, ugly, 
** God-building ** and tedious novels of Russian provincial life 
during that period were read by the revolutionary political intelli- 
gentsia, to whom he gave no little financial support, and were a 
leaven of some sort in the thought of the literate masses, but Gorky’s 
hold upon the public was gone. 

He regained almost all he had lost and more besides after the 
Revolution. It was a strange apotheosis of his earlier free-thinking 
protest against the ruling conventions. For, after a phase of relative 
aloofness, Gorky acquired new and greater fame, not so much as a 
writer—though his concluding volumes of autobiography and 
reminiscence, the novel The Artamanov Business, two of his most 
effective plays, some of his best short stories, as well as the por- 
tentous Klim Samghin volumes all belong to the years after 1917—as 
the literary partisan of the Kremlin and eventually the mouthpiece 
of cultural revolution. For the five or six years from his definite 
return from Capri to Russia until his death in 1936 Gorky once more 
stood beside the throne, a more hieratic and a more omnipotent 
throne than before. In the name of the Bolshevik scheme of exist- 
ence, of first and last things in the new Soviet humanism, he expounded 
**Socialist realism’* in the arts and the cultural iniquities of the West. 

Reviewing Gorky’s varied literary output as a whole, one may 
decide that what will probably wear best is not any work of fiction 


or drama but his brief and magnificently telling reminiscences of 


Tolstoy and Chekhov and his three autobiographical volumes. 
Childhood appeared in 1913 and made no great stir; V Lyudyakh, 
generally but not too felicitously translated as /n the World, appeared 
two years afterwards ; and My Universities was published in 1923, 
when the quality of the whole work was promptly recognised. Here, 
in the record of Gorky’s experience of life as he stood on the threshold 
of his literary career, is autobiography of the most strictly objective 
and realistic order, the most scrupulous accuracy and impartiality. 

This Gorky might be the Recording Angel himself. As has so 
often been remarked, it is about almost everybody but himself ; 
there is scarcely a word in which he indulges his own feelings. Instead, 
he registers every flicker of life in the world about him. Gorky’s 
eyes, turned upon his human environment, see everything. True, 
the visual intensity of his remembered impressions again and again 
seems to rob him of the power of selection, cluttering up his most 
casual portraits with an excess of warts and wrinkles, but as often it 
produces an amazing effect of complete and instantaneous lifelikeness. 
From the opening scene, in which he describes his mother combing 
the hair of his dead father and then giving birth to a child, he ts 
inexorably exact. For all the grubby and grimy detail, the portraits 
of his grandmother and grandfather in Nizhni deserve a place beside 
the family portraits of Aksakov. His grandmother more than any- 
body else is the making of the first two parts of the work. 

A new American translation of the autobiography now appears 
in a single volume. It is very freely done, at times almost impudently 
so, and is in any case almost ruined for the English reader by its 
Americanisation of Russian names and its often flighty use of the 
American vernacular. The note on the wrapper, to the effect that 

Maxim Gorky, like Tolstoy, was primarily an autobiographical 
author,”” is inexcusable. But anybody who is not bothered by such 
things and who has yet to discover the work may well be glad of the 
opportunity thus offered. R. D. CHARQUES. 


In next week's ** Spectator ** Lord Percy will review ** My Political 
Life, Vo!. | : England Before the Storm, 189€-1914 ~* by L. S. Amery; 
and Stuart Hampshire ** Philosophical Investigations ** by Ludwig 
Wittgenstein. 
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Rare and Not so Rare 


Rare and Extinct Birds of Britain. By Ralph Whitlock. 
House. 2Is.) 
Tue title of this book is rather misleading, because it tells the reader 
of many birds which are by no means rare, such as the hated enemy 
of shepherd and game-preserver, the grey or hooded crow. This is 
surprisingly given in the same section of the book as that describing 
British species as rare as the kite and the honey buzzard. Nor 
should I have expected to have found the greater black-backed gull, 
the kittiwake and the capercailzie (to name only a few) in the book. 

There are seven chapters, of which the first is on lost breedine 
species and the last on eccentricities. Other chapters are on local 
sub-species, Continental and allied sub-species, rare birds of passage 
and seasonal visitors, and vagrants. There are a number of excellent 
photographs but, perhaps in order to economise in space, they are 
cut down severely in size, and many of them would be improved if 
they had a page to themselves, so as to show more of the background. 

The story of our lost breeding birds is one which makes sad read- 
ing. Some of these birds we lost just before we became bird-minded. 
The white-tailed or sea eagle seventy years ago was at least as numer- 
ous as the golden eagle, yet thirty years later the male bird of the 
last pair of British white-tailed eagles was shot on the island of Unst 
in Shetland. We cannot imagine this being allowed to happen at 
the present day, when rewards are given by the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds where a pair of golden eagles successfully 
rear their young. The white-tailed eagle was a lamb-stealer, hence 
its doom. But what of the osprey ? This bird, too, we have lost, 
yet the only harm it did was to take a few trout. The osprey was a 
migrant, and was shot not only in the Scottish Highlands, but on 
passage along the south coast of England. 

The kite we have saved, but only just. From its carefully pro- 
tected headquarters in South Wales, it occasionally wanders a little 
farther afield. A keeper in North Wales tells me that he shot a kite, 
thinking it was a buzzard, as it approached its nest, a few years ago, 
greatly to his regret. 

The red-necked phalarope is not so rare as the author believes, 
although it has decreased. This is a west-coast or island-nesting 
species, yet for a number of years a single phalarope each summer 
haunted a small loch in the heart of the Central Highlands, far from 
the usual haunts of the species. It was extraordinarily tame, yet 
so far as could be seen had no mate. The whooper swan is a rarer 
nesting species in the Scottish Highlands today than the author states. 
I remember the time, around 1923, when two pairs of whoopers 
nested on one Highland loch where formerly the sea eagle bred. 
Now there is not a single breeding pair of whoopers in Scotland, so 
far as my information goes. One of the last of our breeding pairs 
was lost by an astonishing act. Whooper swans are vocal birds, and 
their name is taken from their whooping cry. The stalker on whose 
beat the nesting loch of the whooper swans was situated came to the 
conclusion that the calling of the birds was alarming his deer, and 
shot one, or both, of the pair. This may have been the last of the 
British-nesting whoopers, but it is possible that at some future time 
a pair from Iceland (a number of Icelandic whoopers spend each 
winter in Scotland with their families) may re-establish the species 
as a nesting one. 

There is a more cheerful side to the bird picture, and it is good to 
Aearn from the book that the avocet, which had been extinct as a 
British nesting species for more than a hundred years, has now 
established_a thriving colony in Suffolk, where the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds has spent £5,000 in safeguarding the breeding- 
grounds. I only hope that the abnormal tides of the beginning of 
this year have done no damage to this Suffolk breeding-station. 

SETON GORDON. 


Mallarmé the Obscure 


Mallarmé. By Wallace Fowlie. With Ten Line Drawings by Henri 
Matisse. (Dennis Dobson. 30s.) 

** WE can’t expect results for another fifty years,’’ a great authority 
on Mallarmé said to me not long ago. The remark illustrates the 
extreme solemnity with which the study of the poet is conducted. 
Mr. Fowlie describes him as an ** extraordinary figure.’’ He has, 
indeed, become the supreme example of obscurity in modern poetry 

M. Charles Mauron has written a book called Mallarmé Tobscur 

but he is also the symbol of the dedicated life, the saint of art. 
He was violently attacked in his own lifetime for the obscurity of 
his later verse, and his friends did not improve matters by arguing 
very unconvincingly that there was nothing particularly difficult 
about it. 

Then, when he had been dead for more than forty years, his 
admirers began to realise that no one was really sure of the meaning 
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Spadework 


SIR LEONARD WOOLLEY 


No name is better known among archaeo- 
logists than Sir Leonard Woolley’s. Spade- 
work is essentially a personal story and tells 
of personalities and adventures encountered 
in the places where the author has worked ; 
Northumberland, Italy, Carchemish and Ur. 
Archaeology as described by Sir Leonard 

Woolley is a thrilling story. 
““A book I thoroughly enjoyed. ... 
—Peter Quennell in the Daily Mail 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net 
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Along 


the Great Rivers 
GORDON COOPER 


Mr. Cooper has wandered in many parts of 
the world In this book he describes the Nile, 
the Zambesi, the Ganges, Murray, Volga, 
Danube, Mississippi, St. Lawrence and 
Amazon, and traces in a lively, readable 
manner the stories of their lives from source 
to mouth, their antiquarian and legendary 
lore and the peoples and places on their banks. 


Forthcoming Illustrated, 15s. net 


Coverdale 
and His Bibles 


J. F. MOZLEY 


Little original work has been done on Cover- 
dale for a half century or more. Dr. Mozley 
in this detailed and scholarly study seeks to 
supply the need. He reviews the life and 
work of Coverdale and is able to present for 
the first time many_new facts about the man 
who in 1535 issued the first printed English 
translation of the complete Bible. 


Forthcoming 27s. 6d. net 
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The Doctor and the Devils 
Dylan Thomas 


A gripping, dramatic story, written by Dylan Thomas in the 
form of a film scenario, based on the case of the murderers 


Burke and Hare of a century ago. 10s. 6d. 
Mr Thomas’s Collected Poems, 1934-52, 
is now in its Third Impression 


> 
y pre 4d "74! 
The Story of Everest W.H. Mura) 
» 4 
2nd large impression now ready 
“Mr Murray gives for the first time a complete and reliable 
account. It is excellently done. The classic accounts of the 
previous expeditions, as well as unpublished records, have been 
drawn upon. It is a noble and enthralling story.””. The Times. 
“Those who have this book by them will find it much easier to 
follow the story of the 1953 British expedition.”” D. Telegraph. 
24 superd photographs and 14 sketch-maps. 15s. 


How to do the Flowers 
Constance Spry 


A beautiful and practical book at a price for everybody, by the 
pioneer of modern flower decoration, adviser on floral arrange- 
ments for the Coronation 


With 25 plates in colour, 24 in monochrome. 7s. 6d. 


Astronomy for Everymar 
Ed. Dr M. Davidson 


“A straightforward aim brilliantly achieved . . . a team of 
specialists have produced a compendium of astronomical 
information which should be a standard for years to come. 
It is copiously illustrated.” The Times Literary Supp. 18s. 


Paris for Everyman 


Brand new up-to-date edition by H. A. Pichler of this renowned 
guide; entirely tewritten after a thorough re-exploration of 
the city; 224 pages of text, 24-page coloured atlas, indexes to 
text and maps, and end-paper map of the Paris Metro. 7s. 6d. 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


Kings & Queens E. & H. Farjeon 


With 41 superb colour illustrations by ROSALIND THORNYCROFT 
(now including Queen Elizabeth II with the new accompanying 
verse, and a new drawing of George VI Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. 


Room for the Cuckoo UM. E. Allan 


A candid story of farm life through all the seasons, as seen by a 
young girl determined to make it her career; informative and 
humorous. 8s. 6d. 


Anne-Marie and the Pale Pink Frock 
Brigid Knight 
An unusual story of a present-day Transvaal family and the 


treasured ‘pale pink frock’ that survived the Great Trek of a 
century ago. Illustrated by ISOBEL MORTON-SALE. 8s. 6d. 


Drovers Road Joyce West 


A tale of family life on a New Zealand sheep station. “A story 
I can thoroughly recommend the people are alive, real . . 
sometimes running into trouble, but having a great deal of fun.” 
NOEL STREATFEILD, Collins Young Elizabethan. Illustrated. 

8s. 6d 


The Swoop of the Falcon 7. F. Maher 


A tale of sea adventure; two sea cadets, cruising in a motor 
launch, intercept mysterious radio messages and track down a 
gang of oil smugglers. 


Illustrations by ELLIS SILAS. 8s. 6d. 
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of most of what he had written, and that until they were it would be 
impossible to decide on his proper place in the history of French 
poetry. This produced a series of works of exegesis which were 
painstaking, ingenious and illuminating, but which did not reveal 
any great measure of agreement among the exegetes. For example, 
in the lines: 
** Une dentelle s‘abolit 
Dans le doute du Jeu supréme,*’ 
the words ** Jeu supréme *’ have been variously interpreted as the 
sexual act, poetry and as a description of the play of light when dawn 
breaks. The main difficulty, however, does not arise over his 
vocabulary or the meaning of his symbols. He once described 
himself as ** profondément et scrupuleusement syntaxier.”’ It is his 
syntax which has caused all the trouble; which is denounced as wil- 
fully obscure by people who do not care for his verse and praised 
for its outstanding originality by those who do. Mr. Fowlie rightly 
says that in L’Aprés-midi d°un faune the alexandrine ** appears trans- 
formed,’* but there are many lines in his poetry like 
** Et l’avare silence et la massive nuit *” 

which possess the directness and vigour of the greatest French 
classical poetry. What has not been said, what needs saying, is that 
the syntax of most of the late work has about it a curious and fatal 
brittleness. From this it is possible to infer that there was some- 
thing basically wrong with his experience—it seems to be a sort of 
rootlessness—and his conception of language, that his poetry does 
not possess the strength and resilience which are essential to really 
great poetry and that, finally, the writing of verse became a game 
with words which carried him into the wilderness of Un coup de dés, 

** There are few of Mallarmé’s poems now that are not clear,”’ 
said Mr. Somerset Maugham in his autobiography ; ** one cannot 
fail to notice that his thought singularly lacked originality. Some 
of his phrases are beautiful ; the materials of his verse were the poetic 
clichés of his day.’’ Although this naturally goes too far, it is a 
salutary corrective to the excessive adulation that Mallarme has 
received. His achievement is considerable, but we must admit that 
it will not be possible to decide in precisely what it consists until the 
exegetes have reached a greater measure of agreement, and on 
present showing fifty years is not an unduly pessimistic estimate. 

Mr. Fowlie’s book is the first really substantial study of Mal- 
larmé’s art to appear in English, and, whether or not we endorse his 
view of the poet, it deserves a welcome. His description of Ses purs 
ongles as ** a picture of the void reflecting the universe,’’ and his 
praise of Un coup de dés as ** unique in modern literature,’ are 
perhaps examples of the solemnity associated with his subject ; 
but in the main his study is excellent. The first part of the book 
contains a useful survey of the poet’s work and his most character- 
istic images ; the second an exegesis of five of his most ambitious 
poems on the lines undertaken in French by Mme Noulet and Dr. 
Gardner Davies ; the third an interesting discussion of ** The Poet 
as Ritualist ’’ and some account of Mallarmé’s influence on later 
writers. The ten line drawings, which were originally done by 
Matisse for a de luxe edition of the poems, would alone make the 
book worth buying. MARTIN TURNELL. 


Freud and his Beliefs 


A General Selection from the Works of Sigmund Freud. Edited by 
John Rickman. New Imprvession. (Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Civilisation, War and Death : Selections from Five Works by Sigmund 
Freud. Edited by John Rickman. New and enlarged edition. 
(Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 


SIGMUND FReuD explicitly denied that a complete philosophy could 
be based on his therapeutic findings. Yet from such a general 
selection of his writings as appears in these two condensed volumes 
it is possible to assemble his opinions on a sufficient variety of sub- 
jects to fee! confident of having for criticism what amounts to a 
consistent Freudian world-picture. 

What strikes one most is its extreme pessimism. Such is the 
misery of our life, he stated in Civilisation and its Discontents, 
that we cannot do without palliatives, of which we have 
three to hand: diversion of interest in the form of hard work, sub- 
stitutive gratifications, such as art, and the brandy bottle. Many 
have asked what the purpose of life is, he says, but the idea of such 
a purpose stands or falls, as he sees it, with faith in religious systems ; 
which he rejects. Man, therefore, is lefi to work or dream or drink 
himself to death. But some dreams can be truer than others. Art 
is a mild narcotic ; a religion is something to be outgrown, since it 
breeds certain persecution of those outside it ; and a political faith 
is even more destructive. But an individual may discover which ot 
his desires come nearest to reality and, having done so, put aside his 





childish pleasures for the pursuit of more attainable aims. 
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But these more attainable ends are illusory also. Sexual love 
diminishes with the achievement of its aim. It lives longer in frus- 
tration, in which desire for a particular woman is transmuted, since 
she is out of reach, into a generalised sense of beauty. But about 
beauty Freud admits that he has very little to say. Any attempt to 
jove in a broader sense, in obedience to the injunction: ** Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’’ is from the Freudian point of 
view absurd, since it is impossible to love unless the object of affec- 
tion is in some way attractive, and love given in such a broadcast 
way is an injustice to friends and family, who have a right to be 
preferred above a stranger. 

On the subject of man’s social life Freud is no more hopeful. 
Wars are inevitable ; humankind is full of aggressions ; a crowd 
acts far more destructively than would its component individuals, 
left to follow their own ways. Certain forms of leadership are 
necessary, Of which the religious form, though founded on an illusion, 
is the most successful. By standing to the individual members of a 
group of believers in the relation of a kind elder brother, or father 
surrogate, the figure of Christ is able to combine the functions of 
leader with that of democrat, and so to save his followers from falling 
into the mental sicknesses prevalent in other armies, such as the 
Kaiser’s, in which the individual had no such feeling of possessing 
an equal share in his commander’s affections. Religion, says Freud 
in effect, is a good protection against neurosis, even though the idea 
of a soul is merely an attempt to explain the difference between a 
living man and a corpse. 

The two volumes under review give an excellent picture of the 
reality to which Freud wished his patients to adapt themselves. 
They contain also, in similarly abbreviated form, essays on types and 
symptoms of neurotic illness. According to these, I.fe is like a 
snake-and-ladder board where from the first shocking throw at 
birth the dice are heavily weighted in favour of the player’s lighting 
on the head of a snake and passing such few ladders as there are. 
If he can survive the dangers of sexual maladjustment arising from 
his early relations with his parents; if he can make a reasonably 
realistic choice of job and select a not too impossible mate, then he 
can settle down to the slow anticipation of death, confident of having 
got the best out of this grim game. 

In many respects Freud saw most clearly the extent to which man 
is not his own master ; many of our mechanisms he most skilfully 
laid bare. But that we are at the same time sparks of a divine being 
is a theory which the originator of psycho-analysis did not seriously 
examine. Yet it is perhaps only by the light of that belief that man 
can avoid the sorry choice between dreams, unceasing work and the 
bottle. It is the fourth alternative, and—as Freud himself saw 
it offers cures (though in his belief, distorted ones) for the ills we 


suffer. J. M. COHEN. 


Humour in Detachment 


Doctor at Sea. By Richard Gordon. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 


One of the most reassuring of feelings is a sense of detachment 
from one’s immediate surroundings—to be present at but not 
really involved in whatever is going on, to be able to look on uncon- 
cerned at the curious predicaments of other people. During one 


short voyage to South America, Dr. Gordon served as the doctor of 


a British merchant ship. He knew that for him this was an isolated 
adventure, that at the end of the voyage he would escape to different 
walks of life and be freed of any lasting consequences; and it was 
easy to treat the espisode light-heartedly and turn it into a story that 
is obviously true in places but largely pure fabrication. The essence 
of this style of writing is that every character should be a caricature 
and every incident collapse into bathos. The reader is not asked to 
feel compassion or sympathy, but only to laugh. The events take 
place in a world remote from all reality, and the most pitiable of its 
inhabitants seems quite unmoved by his own distress. The technique, 
whether used to describe an ocean-voyage, a journey across China 
or the experiences of an air-raid warden, produces very much the 
same picture of the human race in its least dignified moments, but 
it is by no means easy to employ. It probably results in more 
infunny books than any other. 

Dr. Gordon, however, excels at it. The narrator of his pseudo- 
autobiography is a young medical practitioner who runs away to 
Sea to preserve his bachelor status and regain his health after being 
awkwardly cornered in a love-affair ashore. The S.S. ‘Lotus’ 
epitomises all that is scandalous or comical about life at sea, and a 
good deal else besides. Every sort of going-on goes on in her, and 
the people he meets are eccentrics one and all; but Dr. Gordon has 
the rare gift of writing funny books, with the fun skirting precariously 
near the truth. It is difficult to sustain humour of this sort for long 
ita time, and Doctor at Sea needs a stronger element of plot to avoid 
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Safety Last 


LT.-COL. W. F. STIRLING, D.S.O., M.C, 


‘*A wonderful story’’ 
—The Star 


“*4 new Elizabethan’’ 
—Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart 


**4 man of great courage and capacity” 
—Sir Harold Nicolson, The Observer 
** Impressive and inspiring’’ 
—Sir Siegfried Sassoon 
Illus. 18s. 


The German 
General Staff 


Walter Gorlitz 
“Lively portraits of the great military leaders 
from Scharnhorst and Clausewitz to Schlieffen and 
Seeckt. . . are skilfully woven into the narratives 
of Germany’s many wars. All this is valuable.” — 
Chester Wilmot, 7/e Observer. ‘‘ Much valuable 
and interesting matter is given as regards the 
Second World War.” Lt.-Gen. Sir Giffard 
Martel. Illustrated, 30s. 


Farewell, Catullus 
Pierson Dixon 

A remarkable historical novel. 

**’Makes fascinating reading, and can be warmly 
recommended. It does, 1 think, give as true a 
picture as we are likely to have now of the kind 
of society in which the poet’s short life was passed.” 
—John O’ London's 12s. 6d. 


Honourable 
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M. Bellasis 


vividly seen and well put 
in. . . A welcome apologia for the British Raj.” 
—Punch. “One ot the most attractive and 
informative of the lighter modern works on certain 
Most enjoyable.” — 
Sir Percival Griffiths. ‘ Exciting reading.” 
Time and Tid With a For ra Arthur 
Bryant. Illustrated, 21s. 
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The Letters of 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
New I translated by 
BRUNO SCOTT JAMES 
The historical importance of St. Bernard’s letters 
to all the leading religious and political personalities 
of his day has never been questioned. This new 


collection contains several letters hitherto only 
accessible to the specialist, and some never 
previously published at all. Royal octavo. 550 


pages. 42s. 


St. Teresa of Avila 


MARCELLE AUCLAIR 
With a Preface by 
André Maurois 
* Rich in background With loving care and 
detail, Mme Auclair does bring out not only the 
immense ability and saintliness of Teresa but also 
. her moderation in all things and her laughter 
that rang through all the world.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated with many unusual photographs. © 30s. 


St. Francis Xavier 
JAMES BRODRICK, S.J. 


‘Scholarly, amply documented and delightful ""— 
Times Lit. Supplement. ‘* First rate."’"—S pectator. 
‘ Brilliant.” —Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 30s. 


Rue Notre Dame 


DANIEL PEZERIL 

With an Introduction by 

Bruce Marshall 
\ novel in the form of a diary kept by an old 
retired priest. 
“ Beautifully written The strained, close, 


shuttered, devotional atmosphe re clings to the 
memory Pamela Hansford Johnson, /o/n 
O' London's. os. Od. 


The Complete Works of 
St. John of the Cross 


Translated, edited and revised by 

PROF. E. ALLISON PEERS 
The revision of the new edition of this justly 
celebrated work was completed just previous to 
Professor Peers’s death last December. In three 
volumes, 30s. per volume or 4 gus. the set. 


The Orchard Series 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI: 


Ldited by Dom Roger Hudleston 12s. 6d. 
REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE: fdited by Dom 
Roger Hudleston 1S 

THE CLOUD OF UNKNOWING: Edited Abbot 
Justin McCann 16s 
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ENGLISH: [dited by Abbot Justin McCann 16s 
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an occasional tedious stretch. The visit to the brothel in Santos 
where the narrator displays a somewhat prudish continence, and the 
elaborate preparations for operating for acute appendicitis (without 
anaesthetic or surgical instruments) on a victim who, inevitably, jg 
discovered at the last minute to have had his appendix removed 
already are too much the ordinary stock-in-trade of tellers of funny 
stories and fall rather flat. 

Much funnier are the doctor's efforts to preserve his professional 
dignity and the rules of etiquette in face of the disillusioned attitude 
of his shipmates, whose previous experiences of doctors afloat have 
unfavourably coloured their opinions of medical skill. Although 
the narrator neither suffers from active and continuous hallucinations 
nor subsists entirely on alcohol, he usually finds medical problems 
at sea quite beyond his competence, and has to rely on the unfailing 
resource of the sick-bay steward, a sea-going Jeeves, to save his 
reputation. Admittedly Easter, the steward, has illegally disposed 
of most of the medical stores for private gain, and has followed a 
bewildering variety of callings in earlier life, yet he regards himself 
as a fellow member of the **‘medical fraternity’’ and serves the 
doctor loyally. He deserved to be the hero of the book. 

The ship’s doctor is traditionally the least worked, and some 
would say the laziest, profession in the world, but it seems from Dr, 
Gordon's entertaining account that the life is not without its trials, 
nor its compensations if an Easter is at hand to wangle them. 

G. P. GricGs, 


A Study of Shakespeare 


Shakespeare. By Henri Fluchére. Translated by Guy Hamilton, 
With a Foreword by T. S. Eliot. (Longmans. 235s.) 


IN a mood of critical surfeit—and this is bound to occur while books 
of criticism are more in demand than poetry—one sometimes feels 
that the future of Shakespeare should be shared between the individual 
reader and the glossarist. There seems no need—once we have mastered 
the origins, the conventions, and the words through which he illu- 
minated, as in the Book of Kells, a greater document of experience 
than any we term poetry—to look over the shoulders of other readers 
to emulate what they have felt. But one values the work which 
approaches Shakespeare through the origin and development of 
English drama. By exploring the growth of the peculiar group of 
plays known as Elizabethan, from the mysteries and moralities, and 
the classical imitations of the universities in the sixteenth century, 
one can perceive the basis of the essentially organic unity of Shake- 
speare’s drama. Especially in this work of M. Henri Fluchére, 
which was first intended for French students of English literature, 
we feel a critical co-ordination of all those influences—from the shape 
of the stage, to the blood-bath of Senecan tragedy—which were, 
as Johnson would .have said, ** heterogeneously yoked together ”’ 
to form the play. The birth, life and death of this form are explored 
by M. Fluchére on two levels. With a cosmopolitan detachment on 
the one, he has accumulated the critical experience of this century, par- 
ticularly that of the Cambridge critics. On the other, by his perception 
of the poetry he has enriched for us that continent of imaginative 
experience which Shakespeare’s half-intelligible but completely 
sentient language forms in our vision. 

Though the thesis of this study is not fundamentally new, it is 
handled with a sympathy which lies beyond a mere grasp of the sub- 
ject, and constitutes an original response to the poetry. Shakespeare's 
greatest excellence is continually emphasised as ** the use he makes of 
the English language.’’ The word is elevated to its proper pre- 
eminence within the conventions, still more the rituals, of dramatic 
conflict, of rhetorical utterance, of blank-verse soliloquy, through 
which it speaks. M. Fluchére asserts that *‘ the content of the play, 
the story, the experience from which it derives and on which it is 
based, has in itself no greater value or importance than the form of 
its expression.”’ This conviction is an elaborate commentary on the 
basic definition of poetry as ** the best words in the best order.” 
M. Fluchére reveals the first dramatic prophet of this doctrine in 
the Marlowe of Zenocrate. One feels with Marlowe that all the 
terror and the loss of the atheist who has abandoned the beliefs on 
which the whole of society was nourished are cast into the flow of 
nation-conquering words, which is all the more intense because of 
the prescience that the end of the words is the end of everything. 

In tracing this development of the word’s power, through its deepest 
channels in and around the great estuary of Shakespeare, M. Fluchére 
carries his belief to all but its ultimate conclusion. When he reaches 
the analysis of the plays in the last sections of his study, there seems 
to be a retrogression to older forms of criticism. For example, there 
is perhaps a waste—only because he might have done something else 
even better than what he has already done well—of his excellent 
powers of perceptive generalisation, when he comes to discuss the 
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Diplomatic Twilight 
1930-1940 


Sir Walford Selby, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


This book is an important footnote to 
history. Sir Walford was Minister to 
Austria during the struggle of Dolfuss 
and Schussnigg against Nazi pressure 
and Ambassador to Portugal at the 
outbreak of war. The Daily Telegraph 
says: ‘It is likely to cause a minor storm 
in Whitehall.’ 16s. net 


Angela Burdett-Coutts 
And The Victorians 


Clara Burdett Patterson 
This is a sketch by her great-niece of one 
of the most remarkable and best known 
personalities of the Victorian era. When 
young she wanted to marry the Duke of 
Wellington, forty years her senior. Mrs. 
Patterson uses the Duke’s intimate letters 
to her. With illustrations 18s. net 


Sarum Chase 


A new Edition of “ Portrait and Pageant 7 
Frank O. Salisbury, C.V.O. 


The original edition of this book came 
out eight years ago and met with a very 
warm welcome. Mr. Salisbury has in- 
creased the number of pictures and added 
his various and interesting experiences 
since the book first appeared. With 12 
coloured and 39 half-tones. {2 2s. net 


Published by Authority of 
Her Majesty the Queen 


The Queen 
And Her Children 


Lisa Sheridan 
‘A collection of the most informal royal 
photographs ever published.’ News 
Chronicle. 24 Photographs and 2 coloured 
by Studio Lisa. 5s. net 


African Highway 
The Battle for Health in Central Africa 


Sir Malcolm Watson 
Here is an inspiring record of his pioneer 
work as Adviser to the Rhodesian Copper 
Mining Corporation. 


With Maps and Illustrations. £3 3s. net 
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moral disease that is the subject of Troilus and Cressida, but loses 
sight of the linear language through which the conflict is uttered 
By just the concentration on line and word which M. Fluchére 
advocates so persuasively, Charles Williams’ essay on Shakespeare 
in The English Poetic Mind succeeds in penetrating those essential 
units of poetic power where the meaning is incarnate in the form, 

For the last third of the book, I feel that M. Fluchére half 
abandons his own creed, for he discusses the plays—and most search- 
ingly he does this—from just the point of view he decries in the 
opening chapters, from that of curiosity about the characters, how 
and why they acted. Of course this curiosity is good and interesting 
but the main scope left in Shakespearean criticism is for the direct 
poetic criticism which M. Fluchére approves, and which he performs 
perfectly for the greater part of his book. To mention any omission 
that one notices is to give a wrong idea of a book which is important 
precisely because it breaks up our too easy acceptance of Shakespeare, 
and lays down the most sensible and acute ways of approaching 
his work freshly. 

And M. Fluchére includes such broad and yet such incisive 
impressions of the great Jacobean dramatists that his study is mag- 
nificently comprehensive. Perhaps he under-estimates the vaiue of 
psychology in relation to the plays. Psychology can illuminate just 
those breaches of natural cause and effect, those semi-mythical, 
dramatic licences which are conventional in Elizabethan drama, 
which are on the logical plane odd and yet emotionally most effective. 
Particularly if one considers Ernest Jones's article on Hamilet, the 
psychologist does not make Hamlet the man a more coherent indi- 
vidual, though he may do that, but he does make Hamlet the play, 
the relationship of son and mother, more intelligible. But this is 
also a branch of the main critical argument about how to read or see 
Shakespeare. One is tempted to enlarge on the point simply because 
the important ground of how to read Shakespeare is already so well 
cultivated in M. Fluchére’s study. RICHARD Murpuy, 


Victorian Minds 


The Victorian Sage. By John Holloway. (Macmillan. 18s.) 
Mr. Hoitoway is a philosopher trained in the Rylean school of 
linguistic analysis at Oxford. A Fellow of All Souls, a John Locke 
scholar, a Doctor of Philosophy and the author of a technical book 
called Language and Intelligence, he quickly turned from the con- 
ventional path of academic philosophy to teach English literature 
at the University of Aberdeen. 

Mr. Holloway’s new book is on the frontiers of philosophy and 
literary criticism. He deals in turn with six eminent Victorians— 
Carlyle, Disraeli, George Eliot, Newman, Matthew Arnold, Hardy— 
demonstrating why and how those writers were at the same time 
philosophers and literary artists. He explains that they were philoso- 
phers, or “*sages,"* in the sense that they expressed a view of life, a 
Weltanschauung, even though they did not expound systems of 
metaphysics, logic or ethics; even though, indeed, they did not 
expound at all, but communicated their thoughts with all the intricacies 
and subtleties that constitute an art. Mr. Holloway’s is a difficult 
book precisely because it is mainly concerned with those intricacies 
and subtleties. It is impossible to summarise it, since part of Mr. 
Holloway’s argument is that what his *‘sages’’ said cannot be put 
into other words without a vital loss of something (partly, but not 
simply, “*‘meaning*’). 

In an article he contributed to Mind (January, 1953) Mr. Holloway 
wrote: *‘At present virtually all [academic philosophers] with any 
real expertise in the field of knowledge about language and its 
varieties prefer pedestrian or sceptical conclusions for philosophical 
problems, and they deploy their expertise accordingly.”’ In other 
words, linguistic analysis has so far been monopolised by the enemies 
of metaphysics. Mr. Holloway suggested it might one day be used in 
the service of metaphysics. He said he had no personal desire to see 
this happen. Nevertheless, his present book makes plain enough his 
desire to use linguistic analysis for something other (and better?) than 
the demolition of metaphysics and the reinstatement of commonsense. 

Carlyle and Newman respond most readily to Mr. Holloway’s 
method. Disraeli gains a new importance, Hardy a new unity, and 
George Eliot, so well-read in philosophy herself, is here confronted, 
for once, by a critic who is her match. On Matthew Arnold Mr. 
Holloway is, surprisingly, disappointing. Mr. Holloway says: 
‘*Four of these six authors refer explicith . to that seeing more 
widely and deeply into life which is the sage’s peculiar g ft to g e.”” 
Then he names four without naming Arnold. Yet was it not Arnold 
who described the poet as one 

** Whose natural insight can discern 
What through experience others learn * 
Is it not a speaker in Resignation, too, who says: ~* Not deep the poet 
sees, but wide’’? MAURICE CRANSTON. 
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of wild elephant life. 
Demy 8vo 


By COLIN WILLS. 


Demy 8vo 


By GEORGE PADMORE. 


the present day. 
Demy 8vo 





DOBSON 


PSYCHOLOGY WITHOUT TEARS by 
Dr. William A. O’Connor. The heart 
of Modern Psychology, including 
Freud. “Ideal for the general 
reader.’’—Publishers Circular, 

12s. 6d. 


YOUR NORMAL MIND: Its Tricks and 
Quirks. By Luby Pollack. 
tainingly explains some of the quirks 
of the normal mind.”” 

—Reynolds News. 16s. 


THE STORY OF THE POLTERGEIST 
DOWN THE CENTURIES by Drs. Car- 
rington and Fodor. The most 
complete book on poltergeists ever 
published. “A critical and bravely 
scientific study.”” 

—Sunday Chronicle. 16s. 


AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE by Egon Lar- 
sen. The Life of Benjamin Thomp- 
son, Count Rumford, founder 
of the Royal In,titution. “* Thomas 


“Enter- | 


WILD ELEPHANT ) 
CHASE 


By HEINRICH OBERJOHANN. 
the Lake Chad region of Central Africa to capture and bring 
back alive one of the giant elephants which inhabit that place. 
This is a tale of fantastic and bizarre adventure—plus a study 


Illustrated 


WHO KILLED 
KENYA? 


An objective report of the situation in 
Kenya, it does not deal only with Mau Mau, but makes a 
comprehensive sweep of the whole country and its peoples. 

Illustrated 


THE GOLD COAST 
REVOLUTION 


The evolution of Gold Coast 
nationalism from the foundation of the Ashanti Confederacy 
through the emergence of the Convention People’s Party to 


The author travelled to 


15s. net 


9s. 6d. net 


12s. 6d. net 
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THE SECRET OF SERENITY by Carl 
Glick. How the Wisdom of the 


| Orient will help you find Happi- 


Jetferson, Benjamin Franklin and | 


Count Rumfordarethethree greatest 

minds that America has produced. ’’ 

—PRES. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Illustrated. 15s. 


WITCHCRAFT AND BLACK MAGIC by 
Montague Summers. “A scholarly 
guide. ... This packed treatise on 
the cults of hell.’’—The Observer. 


2nd Imp. 25s. | 


ness. “* The reader will find no end 
of pearls of great price.’’—Be/fast 
Telegraph. Attractively Illustrated. 

15s. 


THE LORE OF BIRTHDAYS by Ralph 
and Adelin Linton. ‘ This enter- 
taining book lets the reader into the 
ancient lore and legends surround- 
ing birthday customs. ’’—Manchester 
Evening News. illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


ESSAYS IN ZEN BUDDHISM (Third 
Series). By Professor D. T. Suzuki, 
D.Litt. “. . . Zen Buddhism, for 
which one foresees an increasing 
vogue, particularly . . . as expounded 
by Professor Suzuki.’’—Maurice 
Richardson, The N.w Statesman. 
Includes reproductions of magnifi- 
cent Japanese and Chinese paint- 
ings. Is. 


THE DEAD RIDERS by Elliott 0’Donnell. 
“If you’re a bad sleeper, don’t 
read this one before going to bed.’’ 

Empire News. 2nd imp. 10s. 6d. 


HATHA YOGA by Theos Bernard. 
‘*There was probably no hving 
Westerner with a more complete 
knowledge of Hatha Yoga than 
Theos Bernard.”—The Middle Way. 

3rd Imp. 20s. 


Send 4d. stamp to Desk 25 for latest Catalogue and Rider Book Club List. 
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The Silent World 


Capt. Jj. Y. COUSTEAU 

*An exhilarating book which brings the reader for the first time 
right over the threshold of the wonderland which lies below the 
surface of the sea... A unique performance.’—T7he Times 
‘None of us has seen anything like the photographs before: we 
gaze at them as the first Elizabethans might have gazed at 
strange treasures from the far-flung Bermoothes. His account 
of his adventures is beautiful and exciting..—JOHN MOORE 
(Observer) 


40 th thousand 


Winston Churchill 


The Era and The Man 
VIRGINIA COWLES 


‘Brilliant and absorbing..—JOHN RAYMOND (Broadcasting). 
‘Lively and fascinating.” — Observer. *‘Masterly.’ — Sphere. 
‘Warm-hearted and sympathetic.’—Punch. ‘The most useful 
portrait yet made.’—Sunday Times. *Fascinating.-—Scotsman 


Illustrated 18s. net 


104 illustrations 18s, net 


2nd impression 


The Quest of Alain-Fournier 


ROBERT GIBSON 

‘I should place Le Grand Meaulnes among the novels which 
every literate person should have read. This is a sensible and 
useful guide-book to this territory of experience and emotion.’ 
— HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 


Illustrated 2I1s. net 
= 

You Have a Point There 

A Guide To Punctuation and Its Allies 

ERIC PARTRIDGE 

Author of Usage and Abusage 12s. 6d. net 


Coronation Summer 


A novel of 1838 
ANGELA THIRKELL 
‘A glorious field for fun and Mrs. Thirkell revels in it... Very 
amusing indeed.’—E. Vv. KNOX (Tatler) 
Illustrated 


Nineteen to the Dozen 


ARTHUR MARSHALL 

‘He is quick to seize upon and make his own any oddity of 

character or circumstance . . . He consorts most easily with 

Miss Dorothy Parker and Mr. James Thurber.’—The Times 

‘One of our funniest men..—JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph) 
8s. 6d. net 


12s. 6d. net 


Hunter 


J. A. HUNTER (The Last and Greatest White Hunter) 
‘Mr. Hunter looks back on himself as safari leader with a 
twinkle and an edge of tolerance. Even those for whom the 
passion of the hunter is a lasting enigma will be warmed by 
this book.’—Times Literary Supplement 


Illustrated 16s. net 


Bra impression 


The Big Top 


FRED BRADNA 
‘An enthralling description of circus life, very well told. —New 
Statesman 
Illustrated 


Quietly She Lies 


E. M. D. HAWTHORN 
A mysterious novel full of subtle but stinging humour, and 
sharp and accurate characterization. 10s. 6d. net 


15s. net 








HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Piano Technique 
By SipNey HARRISON. A practical book for students of 
music which discusses the many aspects of piano-playing 
technique with special reference to the playing of scales, 
arpeggios, etc. It includes many musical illustrations. 
I2s. 6d. net. 


The Creation of Sculpture 
By Jutes StrRuppeCK. A magnificently produced and 
illustrated book which combines technical instruction 
with aesthetic guidance on every branch of sculpture, the 
old and the contemporary 42s. net. 


The Pleasures of Painting 


By ADRIAN Hitt. This book should be read by every 
amateur painter. The author upholds the advantages of 
freedom and experiment as against slavish adherence to 


rules. With many illustrations, including colour plates. 
25s. net. 

Pictures, Painters and You 
By Ray Beruers. A beautifully produced guide to art 


particular attention to the 
Instruction is given through 
rather than text. 35s. net. 


appreciation, which pays 
modern schools of painting 
the medium of illustration 


The Jolly-Buszard Book of 
Selected Fish Recipes 
i 
By F. W. Buszarp. The recipes given in this book are 
based on early ones used at The Old Bakery and Cooked 
Meat Shop, Oxford Street, London, 1823, which was 
originally known as ** Jolly’s ** and later as ** Buszard’s.”” 
The recipes have. been modernised, and make for tasty 
and out-of-the-ordinary dishes 4s. net, 


Modern Chess Openings 
(Griffith and White) 
Eighth Edition edited and completely revised by WALTER 
KORN 25s. net. 
**A new M.C.O.—for long in its own sphere unrivalled 


as a companion and guide—is necessarily a major chess 


event." ’—British Chess Magazine 
Decoration and Furniture 
Vol. 1. The English Tradition. 


With four 
75s. net. 


produced 


By Bruce ALLsopp. Luxuriously 
colour plates and 136 photographs 


, the over-all effect of the book is stimulating. It 
is the work of someone who uses his eyes for beauty 
instead of for correcting dates.."—JOHN BETJEMAN in 


Time and Tide 


Amateur Photographer's Handbook 


By AARON SUSSMAN. Fourth Edition 25s. net. 
‘* There is a tremendous amount of information in the 
book, a most useful chapter on hints and suggestions, a 
valuable supplementary glossary Illustrations and 
diagrams are good. It competent work.” ’— British 
Journal of Photograph) 


is a 


Ponies and Riding in Pictures 


Described by Lt.-Col. ¢ E. G. Hopr Pictured by 
CAVESSON 15s. net. 
a the best condensed instructor on Ponies, their 


management and types, and on riding and position in the 
saddle we have ever seen. It is invaluable to members 
and staff of the Pony Clubs, as well as to grown-ups ‘ 
I cannot recommend it too strongly.”’--Colonel R. S. 
Timmis, D.S.O., international authority on horsemanship. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Lid 
Parker St- Kingsway * London, W.C.2 
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Fiction 
Going Up, Going Down. By Dennis Parry. (Hale. 


The Lotus and the Wind. By John Masters. 
12s. 6d.) 


12s. 6d.) 


(Michael Joseph, 


Fenny. By Lettice Cooper. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 

The Pride of Parson Carnaby. By David Emerson. (Hurst & 
Blackett. 12s. 6d.) 

The Life and Death of Sylvia. By Edgar Mittelholzer. (Secker & 
Warburg. 15s.) 


DENNIS PARRY has now reliably become one of our better novelists, 
and can be depended upon for an intelligent story, wittily and 
revealingly written. Going Up, Going Down is about George 
Choyce, socially and, at first, physically handicapped, who from 
lower-middle-class respectability works his way to managerial 
aristocracy. George's talent is for statistics, and, at the beginning 
of his career, for a kind of innocent decency. He admires his 
superiors and respectfully adores his distant cousin, the lovely raffish 
Julia. But the title of Mr. Parry’s book is a cynical one. Certainly 
George is going up and Julia is going down, but a slow insidious 
corruption is the motive-power of ascent, and a painfully acquired 
integrity the consolation on the downward slope. George is, in his 
creator’s excellent phrase, ** a viable man,’’ and Julia is no more 
viable than Mr. Waugh’s Julia of Brideshead, whom in many ways 
she recalls. The social and working life around George is extremely 
well evoked, whether it is the life of outcast undergraduates at 
Cambridge, entertainment among the magnates, or, best of all, the 
slings and arrows of war-time Ministry life. Mr. Parry has, too, a 
gift for the illuminating generalisation. 

In 1918, Professor H. W. C. Davis delivered the Raleigh lecture 
on history, later printed as The Great Game in Asia, about Englishmen 
who tried from 1800 to 1844 to discover Russia’s intentions on 
India’s land frontiers. The subject is an absorbing one, as readers of 
Kipling well know, and John Masters has done wisely to choose it 
for the background of his third novel, The Lotus and the Wind. 
Our knowledge is helpfully expanded by the fact that Mr. Masters 
has chosen a later period than Professor Davis, and it is in the 1880s 
that Robin Savage, branded a coward by his regiment (shades of 
The Four Feathers !) and unable to come to domestic terms with his 
wife, follows in the footsteps of his real-life predecessors in Persia, 
China, Russia and Afghanistan to discover the current moves in the 
game. The whole adventure of spying is thrillingly told, and the 
terrible journeys with their perils and discoveries are gripping to a 
degree. Such personal relationships as hinge on these journeys are 
well enough handled, and the only place where Mr. Masters seems 
to get muddled, as he has done before, is in trying to explain relation- 
ships between men and women. 

Fenny is a gentle, civilised book, a most refreshing change from 
the brashness that is so prevalent in contemporary fiction. Fenny is 
Ellen Fenwick, a North Country schoolmistress, who goes to Italy in 
the early 1930s to look after nice little Juliet whose emotional mother 
is so soon to damage both Juliet’s and Fenny’s lives. Juliet goes 
back to England, but Fenny stays on, helping the adolescent Shand 
to escape from his predatory stepmother, helping the Professor who 
must endure not only his wife’s illness but the strain of underground 
work. In the end Fenny has survived internment, brought two of 
her charges to joint happiness, and found herself someone else to 
succour and save, a happy ending kept reasonably within the 
possibilities. For all the sorrows and emotional strains depicted in 
it, this is a peaceful and thoroughly pleasing book for women to read. 

The Pride of Parson Carnaby is nice reading on a slightly simpler 
scale, a historical novel—almost a pastiche-—about the Somerset 
village of Stoke St. Michael, where ominous mystery dogs the parson, 
the lawyer and the half-pay captain. The love-story of the stern 
parson’s daughter Philadelphia with the urban and urbane Mr. 
Curteis is a pleasing and rather unusual one, and there are other 
and interesting threads to follow in this well-plotted, well-told story, 


Edgar Mittelholzer at his best or worst remains a novelist in 
whom it is impossible to be uninterested. The Life and Death of 
Sylvia (a silly title, giving away the ending) is considerably more 
decorous than his last two novels (which isn’t saying much), but this 
story of a potentially good girl dogged by ill-fortune in the fantastic- 
ally mixed colony of British Guiana is sociologically informative but 
never gathers itself up into anything more than a prolonged character- 
study. MARGHANITA LASKI. 


Inland 2!d.; Overseas 
Magazine Post) I }d 
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() New Odhams_ Books 


WHAT I BELIEVE 
Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E. 
Introduction by Str RICHARD LIVINGSTONE, M.A., D.LITT., LL.D. 
Twenty enlightening and provocative essays on the cardinal problem 
of today—the faith by which to live—by outstanding contemporary 
personalities including, The Bishop of London, Kingsley Martin, 
Margery Fry and Sir Henry Dale. 216 pages. i2s. 6d. net 


GUARDIANS OF THE QUEEN’S PEACE 
By GEORGE HOWARD 

The engrossing story of the development and work of Britain’s Police 

Forces during the past 120 years and a graphic study of the enforce- 

ment of law and order in Britain from pre-historic times to the present 

day. 282 pages, 25 pages of illustrations. 15s. net 


ROYAL HOMES Illustrated 
Introduction by A. L. ROWSE 

Intimate camera-tour of Britain’s Royal Homes: Buckingham Palace. 

Sandringham, Windsor Castle, Balmoral, Clarence House, Hampton 

Court, Hatfield House, Greenwich Palace, Abergeldie, Edinburgh Castle 

and many others. 132 pages, 4 in full-colour. Nearly 150 photographs 
12s. 6d. net 

AN IMPORTANT REPRINT:— 


ONE HUNDRED GREAT LIVES 
NEW, REVISED EDITION 
Fully revised, up-to-date, now reprinted to meet popular demand, this 
unique volume comprises one -hundred concise, factual biographies of 
famous figures, from Archimedes to Churchill, whose lives have 


influenced the course of world history. 768 pages. 32 art —e 
Ss. net 














POETS OF 
THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


the great 5 volume collection edited by 
W. H. AUDEN and NORMAN H. PEARSON 


Vol. 1, Langland to Spenser; Vol. 2, Marlowe to Marvell; 
Vol. 3, Milton to Goldsmith; Vol. 4, Blake to Poe; 
Vol. 5, Tennyson to Yeats. 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
‘Everyone who cares for English poetry should have 
this admirable anthology.’’ (Sunday Times) 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
‘Gathers together the greatest glories of our language 
into a book which deserves to bring about a renaissance 
| of poetry.” 
| BONAMY DOBREE 
“ Enormously valuable. ... What makes these volumes 
all the more interesting are the introductions to each 
volume.” (Spectator) 

G. S. FRASER 
‘A clear perspective of the tradition which no other 
anthology offers.’’ (New Statesman) 





Each volume (over 600 pages) 15s. nel 
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BERENSON: THE ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE 


RENAISSANCE 
400 Illustrations, 17 colour plates, 200 pages text. 
10} x 7} in. 30s. 


JOHN POPE-HENNESSY : FRA ANGELICO 

**A source of intellectual excitement.’’ 198 Illustra- 
tions, 7 colour plates. 129 in. 34 gns. 
KENNETH CLARK: PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 
**A classic in the literature of art.’’ 219 Plates, 7 in full 
colour. 129 in. 42s. 
L. BALDASS: VAN EYCK 

**The best book on the Brothers Van Eyck.’’ 
257 Illustrations, 8 colour plates. 12 9 in. 34 gns. 
PAUL GANZ : HOLBEIN PAINTINGS 

**Superbly illustrated volume.’’ 280 Illustrations, 
6 colour plates. 129 in. 42s. 
JOHN POPE-HENNESSY : PAOLO UCCELLO 


**Contains almost all the student of Uccello could wish 
for.’’ 110 plates, 3 in colour. 129 in. 30s. 
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ET aR Se ht Se ie cae as 
NEW BOOKS 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF SIN 
By C. RYDER SMITH, B.A., D.D. Demy 8vo. 20s. net 


An English book on this subject has been long overdue, and we 
believe Dr. Ryder Smith has filled this gap. 


THE PREACHER AND HIS GREEK TESTAMENT 
By RICHARD M. L. WAUGH, M.A., B.D. 10s. 6d. net 
Many preachers find it impossible to *‘keep up their Greek’’ 
after college days. This book will prove a godsend to many such, 
affording as it does sidelights upon the Greek which lies behind 
our New Testament, and it can become a key to the treasures 
of exact meaning in individual words. 


THE PILGRIM CHURCH 

The First Five Years of the Church of South India 
By A. MARCUS WARD, M.A. Paper covers, 8s. 6d. net 
Cloth covers, 10s. 6d. net 
No more striking or encouraging portent has occurred in the 
Church Universal during the last years than the appearing of 
the Church of South India, in which, for the-first time in history, 
an episcopal Church has joined with non-episcopal Churches, to 
form a new and living whole. 


PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS 
Studies in the Christian Conflict in History 

By PROFESSOR E. GORDON RUPP 7s. 6d. net 
What can the Christian understand about the power of evil in 
the world? Its meaning for the past—today—tomorrow? What 
can he do about it? Here are down-to-earth answers to these 
timeless questions—a confident interpretation of history in the 
light of Christian faith. 

**A brilliant and penetrating study.’’—The Christian. 
**This book is a model of its kind, and an excellent cordial for 
drooping spirits.’"—Cambridge Review. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 














SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 167 
Report by Allan M. Laing 


Competitors were asked to submit twelve lines of a Coronation ode 
that William Topaz McGonagall, the Sweet Singer of Dundee, might 
have composed. 

Several competitors have intimated (quite unnecessarily) that it 
is impossible to parody McGonagall. It is, however, fairly easy 
to imitate him, and this a very large proportion of competitors did; 
but too many of them were, so to speak, McGonagall in the flesh 
but not in the spirit. The ‘‘feel’’ was somehow wrong. I must 
admit, too, my disappointment that out of all the many entries only 
one competitor achieved a really memorable couplet, almost worthy 
to be put alongside 

“Oh water o° Leith! Oh water o° Leith, 

Where the girls go down to wash their teeth.” 
It will be found at the end of A. R. Daniell’s entry. Before I proceed 
to the business of awards, may I congratulate the McGonagall 
Society (East Suffolk Branch) on its five entries, two of which carry 
off a prize ? 

I had to discard several good dialect efforts, mainly because 
dialect is not McGonagall’s style. I must also express sympathy 
with the gentleman who writes wistfully: **l wonder if this is bad 
enough?’’ There was a large entry from the manses of Scotland, 
nearly all highly creditable, but eventually | selected five which 
seemed to me nearer McGonagall than the rest, and their entries 
appear below. They share th> prize equally. 

As runners-up, I name Margaret Usborne, Helen Towers, Jane 
Gardner, **The Silvery Tay,”° W. McColm and John A. S. Mac- 
Donald. 

PRIZES 

(STANLEY JAMIESON) 
A glorious sight it will be indeed to behold. 
For the young and middle-aged as well as the old 
Our gracious Queen will be drawn to the Abbey 
In a beautiful coach that is not at all shabby, 
Waving to the peuple very happy and proud, 
Enjoying the plaudits of all the loyal crowd 
As she drives with Prince Philip to be crowned in Westminster, 
Unlike Queen Elizabeth the First, who was a spinster 

























THE GREAT NEW NOVEL OF THE FAL! OF ROME 
Robert Raynolds 


THE SINNER OF 
SAINT AMBROSE 


‘A very vivid reconstruction of its period.” 
New Statesman, 


**Very well worth reading both as an exciting story and a 
vivid reconstruction of the past.’"—Times Lit. Supp 


‘A strong historical sense and a deep feeling for religion.*’ 
Catholic Herald 
Book Society Recommend 15s. 


Stanley Kauffmann 
THE PHILANDERER 


The story of an addict T.LS 
‘Admirably written and constructed.’°—- New Statesman. 


12s. 6d. 
Colette 


MY MOTHER’S HOUSE 
and SIDO 


and of **Sido”’ her 


May 2lIst. 12s. 6c. 


WARBURG 


**Absorbingly readable. *’ 


Reminiscences of her childhood day 
mother 
Book Society Recommend 


SECKER & 
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So do not let any loyal Scotsman be ashamed 

That Elizabeth the Second she shall be named. 

Only let us all cry with loyal acclaim, 

“Long live Queen Elizabeth” who is not to blame. 


(A. R. DANiect) 
Most glorious City of London, with your streets all gay with 
bunting and banners. 
You were on your best behaviour and also your people wore their 
best clothes and manners 
On the occasion of our young and beautiful Queen’s Coronation 
Which has been an occasion of rejoicing throughout our great and 
illustrious nation. 
By the generous -kindness of Mr. Andrew McTavish of Forfar. | 
was able to have a seat in the stands. 
From where I could hear the strains of the many smart, soldierly, 
martial bands ~ 
Which included the pibrochs of the Scots Guards as they marched 
by at a rousing pace 
So that the spectators all said, “Oh! How nice.” 
As the great golden coach with our blessed young Queen passed by, 
[here was amongst the great concourse of people never a dry eye: 
In fact it was said that many Americans who had come to London 
to spend their dollars 
Had cried so much that they had wetted their chins and also their 
collars 


(J. A. C. Morrtson) 
On the second of June, nineteen hundred and fifty-three, 
An event takes place which will be very wonderful to see. 
For the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth will then take place 
She is a beautiful young lady and has a very lovely face. 
She is a great-great-granddaughter of Queen Victoria so royal, 
Who lived on Deeside in the Castle of Balmoral. 
It will be a glorious sight to see her in her golden crown 
With all the people cheering as She drives through London Town. 
Ihe troops will march in full dress uniform and line the route, 
Among them some gallant Highland Regiments, | have no doubt. 
Everywhere the Coronation will be celebrated with great glee, 
In England, Wales and Scotland and certainly in Dundee 


(SELF-CONCEITED FOOL) 
Oh. what a beautiful spectacle it was to see 
On the second day of June nineteen hundred and 
fifty-three 

At the Coronation in Westminster Abbey 

Of the young and beautiful Queen Elizabeth the second 

(Or Queen Elizabeth the first as some have reckoned) 

And all the people who had come from far and wide 

From the earliest hours of the morning did patriotically bide 

On scaffolding constructed by Messrs. Robert McAlpine 

Hoping that the weather would stay sunny and fine 

The pipers of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders | 
honestly do declare 

Were the most rousing of all the bands that were there 

As they marched between the cheering crowds without a care. 


(New S. Hooper) 
All hail to the Head of the Commonwealth, Great Britain's Queen, 
Whom, when doing her duty, oft have we seen 
To be fair and gracious to both old and young. 
So that new she is beloved by all among 
Every branch of society, 
Because of her truth, beauty, honour and piety 
And when she goes to Westminster, while the nation makes merry, 
And is solemnly crowned by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
While, “ God Save the Queen,” is shouted by, every voice, 
Those in Dundee will have a special reason to rejoice, 
Because her gracious Mother lived not very far away. 


And has always shown great interest in the City beside the 
Silvery Tay. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. I7o 
Set by John Barlow 


Prizes are offered for two limericks (unlimited entry) on any of these 
twelve London areas ; the appended rhyme-word must be used once : 
Bayswater (daughter), Belgravia (pavior), Chiswick ( physic), 
Greenwich (spinach), Ham—East, West or plain (slam), Kew (knew), 
Maida Vale (fail), Merton (certain), Rotherhithe (lithe), Shoreditch 
(rich), Staines (brains), Wembley (assembly). Fantasy w ill be 
appreciated, and readers may recall that the classics of the genre 
reflect either frustration or the imperfectibility of human nature. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked **Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than May 20th. Results will be printed in the 
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THE “SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD No. 730 


{A Book Token for on 
solution opened after 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. 
must be on 
and the name of 


solution 


30 


the form below, and none 
the winner 


will be published in 


¢ guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
noon on Tuesday week, May , 
Envelopes must be received not later than first post 


26th, addressed Crossword 
stamp. Solutions 
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Across 


A case of board without lodging 
perhaps ail.) 

Horse-nut for a swan G.) 
Central part of North African 


( ) 


.erritory 


The Roman type of 30. (.) 
One must look up to it. (5.) 
Nocturnal fluid 
Book showing 
fastened. (5.) 

Sleeping shepherd 
critics (Ss) 


head-dresses (9.) 
where the reins are 
attacked by the 


Autolycus was one of these, in a way 
(s.) 
Did it 
is.) 


sound bitter, asked Browning 


Susan is over alternatively. (9.) 
often seen on shanks. (5.) 


most beautiful. (7. 


Cloth 
Pet name made 
Disordered tune to which an ounce 
returns, (7 


Three-quarters the cost of a lettuce. G3.) 


Old fashioned pulpit of the Ficet 
G, 6) 

Down 
Its material when mother grows inter- 
rogative. (6.) 
Entertaining on the stage but hardly 


blue-blooded. (9.) 


The stangard 
(9.) 


embraces a nicer trio 


In which to see the shape of things to 


n (6.) 


Solution 


wn 


Character opposed to having departed 
(8.) 


6. It occurs in every prediction, (5 

7. The calling of Kim. (.) 

8. “A double is a double 

(Shakespeare.> (8.) 

Oh is Kerry in this region ? (9.) 

16. Bury a tress. (9.) 

17. Coasting, (Anag.) (8.) 

18. Unknown if political just now. (5 

21. Threat, (6.) 

22. I am twins, it seems, and likely to be 
spoilt (6.) 

24. Johnny of Trollope’s. (5S. 

25 Motionless (.) 
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The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 728 is Miss E. WALKER, 
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BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO 
INCREASED SALES 





Tue Fiftieth Annual General Meeting of the 


British-American Tobacco Company, Limited, 


was held on May 8th in London. 

Mr. T. F. Winmill (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: This is the Fiftieth 
Annual General Meeting of British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited. The Company 
was incorporated on September 29th, 1902, 
and, therefore, completed its fiftieth year of 
trading on September 30th last. 1 will not 
attempt to review the history of the Company 
but it is a remarkable one, showing continued 
progress 

The consolidated results for the past year 
reflect some measure of the slackened pace of 
inflation as it affects us and our Associates 
rhis is a trend which is of immediate practical 
interest to you as stockholders, as will be seen 
from the Profit and Loss Account. where you 
will have noted that Transfers to Fixed Asset 
and Stock Replacement Reserves—compyted 
on the same principles as for the previous 
accounting year—amount to £800,000 against 
£1,750,000 in the preceding year, the Available 
Net Profit being £400,000 more in respect of 
the year under review This Available Net 
Profit is, in our view, the true profit and the 
Reserves ought, under a properly constituted 
taxation system, to be allowed as a deduction 
for tax purposes. The improvement does allow 
us readily to recommend the increase in the 
final distribution to be made in respect of the 
year to September 30th, 1952 


| A HELPFUL SIGN 


| As recorded in the Explanatory Statement, 
no liability to Excess Profits Levy arose in 
respect of the past year, but I nevertheless 
welcome the recent announcement by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the effect that 
this form of taxation will cease to operate as 
from January Ist, 1954. 

} This, together with the reduction of the 
standard rate. of income to 9s. in the £1 
and the re-introduction of Initial Allowances, 
is a hopeful sign that the Government recog 
nises the necessity of easing the burden of 
taxation which weighs so heavily on Industry 
to the detriment of the long-term interests of 
the country as a whole. 

} The additional amounts left to industry are 
of modest dimensions compared with its real 
needs. Industry has been carrying a huge and 
rising burden of inflated assets for many years 
without sufficient relief from taxation for 
increased replacement costs. The need to 
do more than merely replace assets is 
increasingly pressing. 

} When addressing you in May, 1950, | urged 
that our Government should grant full relief 
| for overseas taxation, Ww hether such action on 
its part was or was not reciprocated by other 
governments. Subsequently, certain limited 
concessions were granted, and it is now satis- 
factory to learn from his recent Budget Speech 
that the Chancellor has accepted one of the 
interim recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission on Taxation, that full unilateral 
relief for overseas taxation should be granted 
This step brings us, | hope, nearer to the time 
when the Chancellor should be able to intro- 
duce measures to remove the restrictive pro- 
visions of what is now Section 468 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952. 

In so far as our business and that of our 
Associated Companies is concerned, the 
policies of disinflation pursued by certain 
countries have had, to a greater or lesser 
degree, the anticipated effects on sales of 
cigarettes and other tobacco goods but, never- 
theless. | am happy to report that, for the 
twelve months ended on September 30th, 1952, 
the combined sales of your Company and its 
Associates showed an increase in volume over 
the previous year. The figures for the first six 


months of the current year continue to bear 
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witness to the steady demand for the products 
of your Group, but the present pattern of 
world events may well impart a more rapid 
impetus to disinflationary trends. 

You will, I think, share my view that the 
results of the past year as now presented to 
you can be regarded as satisfactory, and the 
figures for the first six months give hope that 
the results for the current year will not show 
any very marked change. 


FUTURE DIVIDENDS 


I think it only right and proper that | should 
say a word in regard to the rates of the second 
interim and final dividends in respect of the 
current year, assuming that the Resolutions to 
be put at the Extraordinary General Meeting. 
which will be held immediately after the con- 
clusion of this Meeting, are approved by you 
and by the holders of the 5 per cent. Preference 
Stock of the Company. 

The first interim dividend on the present 
issued Ordinary Stock for the current year has 
already been paid at the rate of Is. per £1 
Stock: to maintain the same total cash distri- 
bution in respect of the year to September 
30th, 1953, as is proposed in respect of the 
past year and subject, as I have said, to accept- 
ance of the Resolutions at the Extraordinary 
General Meeting the second interim dividend 
on the issued Ordinary Stock for this year 
would be declared at the rate of 4d. per 10s. 
Stock and the final dividend on the issued 
Ordinary Stock would be proposed at the rate 
of 5d. per 10s. Stock. Ina full year under the 
new capitalisation, this would mean two 
interims of 4d. per 10s. Stock and a final of 5d. 

The report was adopted and at a subsequent 
extraordinary general meeting resolutions were 
passed approving the capitalisation § of 
£11,878.880 10s. of Reserves and Undistributed 
Profits and its distribution as Ordinary Shares 
of 10s. each to existing Ordinary Stockholders 
in the proportion of one new 10s. Share for 
every £1 of stock held. 





RANGALLA CONSOLIDATED 
DIFFICULT YEAR 


THe thirtieth annual ordinary general mecting 
of Rangalla Consolidated, Limited, was held 
in London on IIth May, Mr. Eric Davenport, 
A.C.A. (chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: The year 1952 
has been a difficult one for the tea producer 
especially for mid-country estates such as ours, 
and the accounts show a working loss of 
£1,746 against a profit of £9,854 for 1951. The 
tea crop at 1,300,681 Ib. compares with 
1.359.675 Ib. in 1951. The 1952 average of 
medium grown teas at Colombo auctions was 
2s. 5.88d. against 2s. 8.4d. for 1951 or a 
decline of 2.52d. per lb., whereas the company’s 
average records a drop of only 2.10d.; 
evidence that quality and manufacture were 
both well maintained. 

In consequence of the settlement of taxation 
liabilities up to and including the year 1950, 
£8,000 provided in earlier years is no longer 
required and this item has been brought back 
to the credit of Profit and Loss Appropriation 
Account. The disposable balance for the year 
is £7,876 being £10,842 less than a year ago. 
The appropriations include an interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. for 1952 against 15 per cent. for 
1951. No further payment is recommended. 

The outlook for 1953 is difficult to fore- 
cast but we have commenced the new season 
well both as regards crop and sales. The crop 
estimate for the year is placed at 1,390,000 Ib., 
and for the first quarter to 31st March, 360,330 
lb. have been secured against 339,867 Ib. in 
1952. whilst the estimated cost of production 
for the season has again been fixed at Rs. 1.50 
per Ib. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Shorter Notices 


The Book of Necklaces. 
(Arthur Barker. 30s.) 


ALL forms of jewellery have now become SO 
closely mingled with clothes and all the 
freaks of fashion that it would be easy to forget 
that personal ornaments, and particularly 
necklaces, were among the earliest creations 
of mankind. When clothes were simple and 
pockets non-existent it was an instinctive 
gesture to attach objects of importance or 
value to some sort of string and carry it 
round the neck. The first necklaces con- 
sisted of animal teeth or shells worn partly 
as charms, partly as a display of valour. 
What was first utilitarian soon became 
decorative. ‘**‘Man,’’ writes Mrs. Oved, 
**stood with the necklace stretched between 
his fists, and shouted to the frosted stars 
for joy in life which could contain beauty 
of his own making. ... Alone stood Man. 
the necklace stretched before his loins, and 
danger, cold and hunger put out their hands 
to snatch his treasure." Why this curious 
ecstatic style was chosen by the author is 
not clear—it mars an otherwise fascinating 
study. 

The book presents necklaces in museums 
rather than on necks, and can be given to 
any wife by any husband without leading to 
frustration and a demand for expensive 
birthday presents. Reading about neck- 
laces of all civilisations from earliest times 
to the early twentieth century (after which 
the scene becomes either too complex or 
too unimportant for Mrs. Oved), one realises 
for instance that they are not a feminine 
perquisite, that they are still worn today 
by men to indicate rank and distinction. 

There are over sixty plates in the book 
and great care has been taken with the 
photographs to avoid an appearance of 
catalogue monotony. In one or two 
instances there is a little overcrowding of 
necklaces and objets d’art and one suspects 
that in other cases the blockmakers have not 
served the photographers as well as they 
might have done. On the whole, though, it is 
a beautiful book at a reasonable price. M.C. 


By Sah Oved. 


Akbar’s Religious Thought reflected in Mogul 
Painting. By Emmy Wellesz. (Allen and 


Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
IN this picture-book, forty photographs 
of details from Mogul manuscripts of 


the sixteenth century illustrate an individual 
blending of Persian exactness with a 
broader Hindu tradition. The world 
portrayed is full of beneficent magic. At 
any moment the curtain of illusion may be 
swept away, and all these yogis, merchants, 
lovers, warriors and European visitors 
portrayed may be swept up into Paradise. 
Several of the scenes recall those in European 
books of hours; there are the same reflective 
attitudes, the same far distant view of the 
celestial mountains. Some such books may 
indeed have been brought to Akbar’s court 
by the Jesuit missionaries, who for a while 
hoped to convert the Emperor to Catho- 
licism. But his was an eclectic belief, and 
its eclectitism is mirrored in this delightful, 
but ‘not very powerful, art. The lack of 
colour in the illustrations somewhat detracts 
from the book, since the Mogul artists’ 
sense of form is not remarkable. The 
introductory essay, on the other hand, 
greatly helps the reader to see the place of 
these illuminations in the broad development 
of Eastern art. J. M.C. 
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~ KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS, LTD. 





VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 





Tue 29th Annual General Meeting of Kemsley 
Newspapers Limited will be held on May 28th, 
1953, at Kemsley House, London. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the statement of the 
Chairman, the Viscount Kemsley, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended December 31st, 1952, to be submitted 
to the Meeting. 

It is relevant for me to refer to the sale 
during the year of the copyright and goodwill 
of the Daily Graphic. Your directors gave this 
step careful and anxious consideration as part 
of their general long term policy, to ‘which | 
made reference last year, of conserving the 
resources of the group and improving its 
economic and efficient operation. They un- 
hesitatingly concluded that the step was in the 
best interests of the company as a whole and 
that, in spite of the long association between 
the group and the Daily Graphic, the time had 
come when it was expedient to make the 
change, even though short term Sacrifices 
were involved. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 

I am particularly glad to be able to make a 
favourable report on the Sunday Times. During 
recent years the Sunday Times has had to suffer 
some loss in circulation as a result of restric- 
tions in newsprint and of increases in selling 
price. To an extent this has been self-imposed, 
for the view that we have always taken is that 
the maintenance to the full of the size and 
quality of the paper must take precedence over 
any considerations of circulation. Yet on each 
occasion the circulation of the newspaper has 
recovered and I am glad to say that although it 
is the highest priced Sunday newspaper, its 
progress over the last year, as recently pub- 
lished figures reveal, has been steady and sub- 
stantial. It fully maintains its leadership in its 
class. I believe that the esteem in which it is 
so generally held will still further strengthen 
that position. 

Now that supplies of newsprint are becom- 
ing less restricted we are able to move further 
towards our goal of providing in the Sunday 
Times not only an exact, objective and well- 
balanced newspaper of the highest class, but 
also a weekly review of current events at home 
and abroad unequalled both in impartiality of 
presentation and in authority of judgment. 

Editorially we can also be proud of our other 
five Sunday newspapers, the Sunday Chronicle, 
the Sunday Graphic, the Empire News, the 
Sunday Mail and the Sunday Sun. In spite of 
the severe competition for readership during 
the year, we are satisfied with the manner in 
which their position has been maintained. 
The transfer of the Sunday Chronicle to Man- 
chester has proved to be by no means without 
its advantages, There is gratifying evidence of 
the increasing popularity of the Sunday 
Graphic which continues its fine tradition as the 
pre-eminent Sunday picture newspaper. The 
Empire News can reasonably claim considera- 
tion as an outstanding sporting and popular 
newspaper and the circulation at the end of the 
year was substantially higher than the figure 
shown a year earlier. 


STEADY PROGRESS 

The Sunday Mail, Scotland’s national 
Sunday newspaper, and the Sunday Sun in the 
North-East of England have solid positions, 
and, since the setback all newspapers suffered 
when prices were increased in 1951, have made 
Steady progress. 

rhe release of further newsprint suppliés has 
eased some of the problems of the editors of 
Our morning and evening papers published in 
England, Scotland and Wales. Since 1940 the 


editors have had the perplexing task of present- 
ing world and local news in the same confines 
as their national competitors. With the addi- 
tional newsprint they have followed the policy 
of publishing longer reports and more pictures 
of regional events and this policy has had a 
gratifying reaction on circulation and adver- 
tising. 

Linked with this are modern methods of 
co-ordinating sales drives and these are meet- 
ing with encouraging success particularly in 
Manchester, where the Daily Dispatch, our 
largest morning paper with a circulation 
approaching half a million, and the Evening 
Chronicle, have both improved their position 
in the face of the fiercest competition since 
pre-war days. 

Particularly noteworthy has been the unmis- 
takable evidence of the increasing importance 
of the provincial newspaper. In the period 
under review many tributes have been, paid 
both locally and in Parliament to several of our 
newspapers for their outstanding coverage of 
events and indeed to their diligence and vigil- 
ance in bringing to the attention of the public 
matters which have eventually become the sub- 
ject of Government action. This is not only 
true of such widely circulating newspapers as 
the Western Mail, which is the national daily 
newspaper of Wales, our two Scottish dailies— 
the Daily Record and the Press & Journal, 
Aberdeen, and our other Northern newspapers, 
the Newcastle Journal and Sheffield Telegraph 
but it applies to our evening newspapers with 
their more localised circulations. It has been 
gratifying to hear tributes paid to these even- 
ing newspapers by local authorities and other 
public bodies who have valued both editorial 
expression of opinion by the newspaper and 
the freedom given in their columns for points 
of view from all sources. 

In many cases we have been able to produce 
important supplements with the additional 
newsprint allowed us. Three of the most 
notable on trade and agriculture were pub- 
lished by the Western Mail, the Newcastle 
Journal and the Sheffield Telegraph, and had a 
stimulating effect on the business life in Wales 
and the North of England. 

Many of these enterprises have come about 
because of the active part which our editors 
have always taken in the life of the community 
which their newspapers serve. 


KEMSLEY EDITORIAL PLAN 

We have continued to devote much attention 
to the recruitment and training of young 
journalists and of graduate entrants to the 
profession. We welcome the establishment of 
the National Advisory Council for the Training 
and Education of Junior Journalists which I 
think I can claim is the natural extension by all 
the interested parties of the system of training 
inaugurated by the Kemsley Editorial Plan. 

The Royal Philatelic Collection to which I 
referred last year has now been published and 
has been widely acclaimed as a work of unique 
quality, valuable not merely for itself but as a 
collector’s investment. Of particular interest is 
the fact that substantial sales are being effected 
in the British Dominions and in the United 
States of America. 

Once again this year, under the Kemsley 
Empire Journalists’ Scholarship Scheme, journ- 
alists from the Dominions have been with us. 
This scheme is now in its sixth year and during 
the year I have again had remarkable evidence 
from the Dominions of the high value set upon 
it. It was particularly gratifying to receive 
from one High Commissioner a letter in which 
he described the scheme as ‘* The Rhodes 
Scholarship of Journalism.’’ 
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VALUE OF ADVERTISING : 

The past year has been one of unusual 
activity in the advertising field. Larger news- 
papers enabled larger spaces to be offered to 
advertisers and also required a larger volume of 
advertising to cover the increased costs. For- 
tunately, under the leadership of the advertis- 
ing agents and the most progressive businesses, 
the value of advertising is increasingly appre- 
ciated. More and more is it being recognised 
that those who do not regard advertising as an 
important and essential element in their Budget 
are missing Opportunities. The demand for 
advertising has been assisted by the relaxation 
of controls carrying with it the need once more 
to seek directly the favour of the consumer. 
Tea, petrol, and, in 1953, chocolate and eggs 
have been accorded a free competitive market, 
and the columns of the Press have been freely 
used to advertise them all. Those who took 
time by the forelock benefited as they deserved. 
_ Let me thank all those advertisers and adver- 
tising agents with whom we so uniformly main- 
tain cordial relations and who have, by their 
support, shown very clearly the good opinion 
they hold of our publications as effective media 
for their purposes. 

A word of appreciation is due to thé efforts 
of all the newsagents, wholesale and retail, 
responsible for the distribution of our news- 
papers. I may, perhaps, at the same time, 
remind you that, whereas’ before the war news- 
agents could return copies of unsold newsparers, 
now they are not permitted to do so, with the 
consequence that any unsold newspapers 
represent to them a total loss. It is therefore 
important to place firm orders with a news- 
agent. 

PRESS COUNCIL 

I have referred already to the keen intensifi- 
cation of competition throughout the publish- 
ing field which we have experienced during the 
year. Yet I have been interested to observe a 
much sharper public reaction to any practices 
which might seem to deviate from the highest 
journalistic standards. During the year, after 
much discussion, a scheme has finally been 
formulated for the establishment of a Press 
Council. If this Council, when it comes into 
being, can still further improve the standards 
generally observed, then the effort will be 
worth-while. Nevertheless, it has always been 
my contention that in the long run the best 
censorship and the only safe censorship of the 
Press is that exercised by the general body of 
readers themselves. 


LOOKING FORWARD 

As I look forward, | am of the opinion I 
expressed last year to the effect that any 
material rise in the total circulation of news- 
papers is unlikely. This means that any particular 
increase for particular publications must be 
achieved as a result of very hard competitive 
effort. We are well aware of that and the keenest 
attention is being paid to the content and 
presentation of all our newspapers. At the 
same time we are engaged in a continual battle 
with costs to secure that so far as is consistent 
with the full maintenance of quality, they shall 
be kept in close control. Nevertheless, the final 
outcome of our year’s work must depend to a 
considerable degree on a factor over which we 
have no control, and that is the cost of news- 
print. In relation to other commodities the 
degree by which the price of newsprint has 
increased as compared with 1939 is far greater 
than in most other directions. Were I to know 
now that during the year we could look for- 
ward to a substantial decrease in the price of 
newsprint, I would be able to conclude on a 
note of greater optimism than I have been able 
to employ in the last year or two. It would, 
however, be foolish for me to do so. Last year 
you will remember I said in concluding my 
speech that ‘‘ we must occupy ourselves in 
consolidation and economy.’’ That task still 
remains with us but not until there is some 
reversal of the upward movement of costs can 
we hope to produce results as satisfying as 
consistent effort deserves and we should desire. 













Stock markets, as I write, are still in a state 
of perplexing uncertainty. On the favourable 
side can be set the improving gold reserves 
and the good export figures for April, but 
against these are a number of debit items. 
These include General Neguib’s uncom- 
promising stand, the Socialist gains in the 
municipal elections, which seem to have 
caused some concern abroad, the engineers’ 
demand for more pay and the Chancellor's 
outspoken disappointment with the foreign 
economic policy of America. Preliminary 
results of some of the giants of the com- 
pany world, announced recently, have on 
the whole been rather better than might have 
been expected ; for while substantial declines 
in gross trading profits have been shown by 
Anglo-Iranian Oil, the Unilever group and 
Dunlop Rubber, the effect on net profits has 
been cushioned to a large extent by reduced 
provisions for taxation. The savings in 
company taxation, in turn, suggest that the 
Chancellor’s Budget problems in 1954-55 
may be much more difficult than in 1953-54, 
but this possibility is hardly a market facto: 
as yet. For the present, until the outlook 
clears, investors would be well advised to 
remember that market discretion is the 
better part of valour. 


Shell's Bigger Distribution 

Hopes of an increased distribution from 
Shell Transport and Trading for 1952 are 
{fulfilled by the maintenance of the tax-free 
rate of 15 per cent. on the Ordinary capital 
'which was enlarged by a one-for-four free 
share bonus last Summer. The payment is 
‘thus equal to 18} per cent. tax free on the 
capital ranking before the bonus. The £1 
, Ordinary units rose to 85s. on the announce- 
ment, so that the yield on the new dividend 
| basis is close to 64 per cent. gross. This 
»high return indicates that the market is 
discounting lower earnings in the current 
lyear. My own feeling is that the current 
price of Shell is justified by the great 
strength of the group and by the long-term 
prospects, but a cautious market appraisal 
may be warranted for the time being by the 
fall in tanker freight rates, growing crude 
oil s@pplies and the possibility of some 
recession in trade. 





































































Anglo-Iranian Merits 
_ It is symptomatic of the lack of invest- 
ment interest just now in even the best equity 
‘shares that the £1 Ordinary units of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company have derived 
little or no benefit from the increased distri- 
bution for 1952. This company’s pre- 
liminary figures are impressive. Although 
trading profits, before charging depreciation, 
fell last year from £75,900,000 to £61 300,000, 
the results are surely a remarkable achieve- 
ment, having regard to the loss of Abadan 
‘and all the disturbances to the group's 
‘trading operations which that involved. 
‘Thanks to lower provisions for depreciation 
and tax, net profit is down by only £448,000 
to £24,395,000. After a six-year dividend 
freeze Sir William Fraser and his co-directors, 
who include two nominees of the British 
Government, have decided to give the 
Ordinary stockholders some small extra 
participation in the group’s prosperity. 
.The increase, which amounts to only 5 per 
cent., is declared as a cash bonus, and the 
mew rate of 35 per cent. is covered by earn- 
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ings of about 120 per cent. It appears that 
some market optimists had been expecting 
not only an increased dividend but a large 
capitalisation of reserves. The company 
could easily afford to make a substantial 
scrip issue and may do so once the legal 
relationships with Persia have been cleared 
up. Meantime, the £1 Ordinary units 
quoted around 5{ and still carrying the right 
to the final distribution of approximately 
3s. 3d. a share are priced to yield about 6 per 
cent. In the light of the strong position 
which the group occupies in the oil industry, 
the large asset values behind the shares and 
the potentialities of the refinery expansion 
programme, | regard Anglo-Iranian, like 
Shell, asa sound long-term holding. Whether 
the present is the right moment to buy is 
another matter. 
Unilever’s Net Profit 

After providing nearly £2 million more 
for depreciation and replacements, the Uni- 
lever group reports a drop of £15 million 
to £38,921,000 in consolidated trading profit 
for 1952; yet the consolidated net profit is 
£2.2 million higher at £21,056,000. This 
astonishing transformation is aided by a 
transfer from, instead of to, reserves for 
stocks, and by some exceptional credits ; 
but the chief factor is a reduction from 
£32,984,000 to £22,180,000 in the tax pro- 
vision. Trading profit in 1951 was swollen, 
no doubt, by the rise in commodity values, 
and presumably the 1952 profit was cur- 
tailed by the drop in commodity prices. 
The adventitious increase in the 1951 profit, 
however, attracted more tax, despite the 
extra burden of maintaining stocks ; while 
the 1951 tax provision was reduced by the 
fall in commodities, though the group 
benefited from the lower cost of maintaining 
stocks. In these circumstances the rise in 
net profit may be a better guide to last 
year’s trading experience than the steep 
drop in trading profit. The dividend for the 
year is maintained at 13} per cent. for the 
third year in succession and is covered 
handsomely by earnings. Quoted around 
48s. to yield 53 per cent., the £1 Ordinaries 
seem fairly conservatively valued. 

High Dunlop Yield 

Dunlop stockholders had been fully pre- 
pared for a sharp drop in earnings last 
year by the weakness in the price of rubber. 
Trading profit is £4,809,000 down, but 
taxation absorbs £3,640,000 less, and the 
group net profit is only £1,110,000 lower at 
£3,497,825. Recent fears of a cut in the 
distribution are dispelled by the mainten- 
ance of the 17} per cent. payment, includ- 
ing 2} per cent. bonus. On this basis the £1 
Ordinaries, which are now about’46s. 9d., 
yield 74 per cent. The distribution is covered 
more than twice by earnings, but the fall in 
the price of rubber this year, together with 
recent employment figures in the rubber 
manufacturing industry and successive cuts 
in tyre prices, suggest that current profits 
may be running somewhat lower than at 
this time a year ago. On the whole, however, 
retention of the Ordinary stock seems 
justified for the longer term. 


Babcock and Wilcox Problems 
Among the companies which have recently 
disappointed the market’s best hopes is 
Babecck and Wilcox, the steam boiler 
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makers. So far from having increased as 
° . + J 
had been widely expected, trading profits of 
this group were down last year from 
£5,076,599 to £4,508,819. In his annual 
review Mr. W. Lionel Fraser explains that 
the 1952 results were adversely affected by 
shortages in the supplies of steel and other 
components needed for the group’s many- 
facturing processes. The effects were felt 
most severely in the first three quarters of 
the year, and it was not until the latter 
months that signs of slow improvement 
became noticeable. Even then, there was no 
appreciable improvement in the deliveries of 
certain types and qualities of steel, lack of 
which still gives cause for anxiety. A feature 
of the balance-sheet is the further increase of 
nearly £1,600,000 to £3,179,472 in bank 
overdrafts. Mr. Fraser points out that this 
indebtedness has been swollen by the rise in 
cash requirements involved in a period of 
inflation and high production at home and 
overseas. The board have decided that this 
position should continue to be financed by 
means of temporary bank advances, even 
though it is judged that the level of output 
likely to be reached during the next two or 
three years may well involve much greater 
financial needs than those which have 
hitherto had to be met. For the third 
successive year the Ordinary dividend is 
maintained at 18 per cent., a rate which is 
still covered by a large margin. The £l 
Ordinary units, which earlier this year were 
as high as 73s. 3d., have fallen Lack to 
65s., at which they yield just over 5} per 
cent. They appear to me to be fairly valued 
for the present. 
Guest, Keen Progress 

There was no huit last year in the steady 
progress of the Guest, Keen engineering 
group. For the 53 weeks ended January 3rd, 
1953, trading profits, after charging 
£2,921,910, against £2,465,311, for deprecia- 
tion, amounted to £9,387,404, against 
£8,805,719, for 1951. Excess Profits Levy 
has laid a heavy hand on this group’s earn- 
ings, the charge under this year being no 
less than £1,170,000. Net profit, afier taxa- 
tion, is down from £3,002,098 to £2,653,962, 
but tax written back from previous years 
restores the balance. Following their con- 
servative policy the directors put another 
£1 million to general reserve and maintain 
the Ordinary dividend at 15 per cent. On 
this distribution, which is well covered by 
net earnings, Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds 
£1 Ordinary units at 48s. give a return of 6} 
per cent. At present, with investors making 
their dispositions to take up denationalised 
iron and steel shares, tie demand for heavy 
engineering shares, such as Guest, Keen, is 
at a low ebb. If tie price falls away any 
further there should be a good opportunity 
for investors willing to take a long view. 
The coming repeal of E.P.L. gives the shares 
an added attraction. 

Cable Company's Share Bonus 

Profits of Aberdare Cables (Holdings) for 
the year to October 31st show a further 
healthy growth. Net earnings are £43,220 
higher at £141,541 after providing £115,134, 
against £89,046, for tax, and the directors 
are seeking permission to issue fully paid 
shares in the ratio of one for one. The past 
year’s dividend of 25 per cent. is covered 
more than twice by earnings, and the com- 
pany’s prospects appear to be favourable. 
At the current price of about 16s, 3d., the 
shares yield 7.7 per cent., which seems 
attractive. 
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What I like about flying Air 
France is that they seem to 
be glad to see you. Their 
Stewards and Hostesses are 
so kind and attentive, and 
nothing is too much 
trouble. Their Travel 
Agents where we bought 
our tickets were just 2s 
helpful. 


AIR FRANCE 


HAYMARKET, S.W.! 


BIRD-PROOF FRUIT NETS 
STRAWBERRIES, 





FRUIT COVERING FULLY 
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2is.; by 24 ft., 42s yr any sizes at 
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Quality Square Mesh, 8d. Sq. ard. 
e2 Training Nets. Hemp. Rot-proofed, 
Grse en. 8d. per sq. yard. Any sizes sent 
at once Carriage Paid. CR.CKET, 
TENNIS NETS and SURROUNDS, Golf, 
Anglers’ Nets Catalogue Free. 





SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, Kent. 

- NAPT | 

Conquer Utingy> 

TUBERCULOSIS 

with knowledge 

of 
PREVENTION 
TREATMENT 
and CONTROL 


\ wide range of literature 
including a bi-monthly 40 
e Bulletin is available for 
members of the NAPT 
upon payment of a subscrip- 
tion of five shillings a year. 





} 
all 


Write now to 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVcNTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Tavistock House North, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C 
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Labour Board; London Chamber of Commerce; Savoy Chapel 
The Polvgon Hotel, Southampton; Saqui & Lawrence Lid. 
Vuseum of Antiquities, Amman; British Electricity Authority 


Branches of the London Health Centre Ltd. 





Save Your Sight-—-by Better Light 





Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 
H. Samuel Ltd. 


John 


G.V.D. stands for all that is best in lighting. 
i.e.. for light that is glareless, shadowless and 
evenly diffused, and tor producing this in the 
most efficient, effective and economical manner. 

The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting 
means to an end, namely to enable you to see 
your surroundings clearly and comfortably. and 
not just to see how many lamps and fittings we 
can persuade you to use 

Many people have a mistaken idea that the 
more artificial light one has the better one can see 

so one can, momentarily. as one can with a 
magnitying glass; but if we use this continuously 
we shall soon lose the power to see normally 


asia 





without it Therefore. let us use no more 
artificial light than is necessary tor clear and 
comfortable vision 

What is wanted is not light with a kick to it 


but rather light that is cool and soft on the eye 
while still enabling us to see everything clearly 
How many of us, now wearing glasses. would 


love to be able to dispense with them yet more 
than ever are being used today 
WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR 


RECOMIMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, 
and interesting to note that the French 
Government, after long and thorough research 
has prohibited its use in schools 

Among the places where good lighting is most 
vital are the home. the nursery and the school, 
for the eyes of the young are not fully mature 
and are less able to resist the harm that may be 


t ois 


4 ROOM IN BIRKBECK COLLEGI By courtesy of Birkbeck ( , Univer l done by wrongly applied artificial lighting 
The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the G.V.D. LIGHTING SYSTEM: 
War Office: Ministry of Works; Air Ministry; London County Council, Civil Service National Whitley Council; National Dock 


Trinidad Lease holds Lid.; Ree nt Oil € 0., Ltd. 
Incorporated Institute of British Decorators, 
Claridges Hotel; London Clinic; and all 


Eucrvl Ltd. 


Summers & Sons Ltd. 














° Telephone 
G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 290 Torrington Square, LONDON, W.C.1 isin 
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When vou need rail tiekets. 





air tickets or sea passages, save 





time by eettine them in advance’ from 


COOKS 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD. BERKELEY ST... LONDON. W.1. 
OVER 80 BRANCHES IN GREAT BRITAIN 





